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THE 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


include over three thousand titles, and form by 
far the most complete and valuable collection 
of School and College Text-Books ever issued 


Its large editorial staff is constantly engaged in supervising the -publi- 
cation of new books which have been written by eminent authors. 
During the past five years this Company has issued nearly 400 new text- 
books, in addition to copy books, bookkeeping forms, etc. To this list 
there will constantly be added other books which will be prepared es- 
pecially to meet such requirements of teachers as may arise. 


The American Book Company’s publications cover every branch of 
study pursued in schools and are unrivaled for their popularity in 


Elementary Schools Commercial Schools 
Secondary Schools Business Colleges : 
Preparatory Schools Normal Schools 


Colleges and Universities 


Teachers who wish something standard or something new or different in 
the way of text-books are invited to correspond with us. There is 
no want in this connection that we cannot supply. Price 
Lists, Circulars, and Catalogues will be sent 
to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
Atlanta Dallas 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


Boston 
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NEW HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 
By ERNEST W. HUFFCUT 
Dean of the College of Law, Cornell University. 


List price, $1.00 


Intended for students in commercial courses in high 
schools and oolleges, this book presents the leading princi- 
ples of business law together with simple, concrete examples 
and problems showing these principles in their application 
to commercial transactions. 


Wentworth & Hill’s Physics 
Revised Edition 
By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A. HILL 
List price, $1.15 
A thorough revision of a work which has been justly 
characterized as a book better suited for the needs of a high 


school or academy course in physics than any other text- 
book which has thus far appeared. 


Trafton’s Laboratory Exercises in Physical 
Geography 
By GILBERT HAV el bar AFTON 


Instructor in Science, Passaic ( .) High School 
List price, 40 cents 


Designed to guide pupils in their field work and to furnish 
definite outlines for the exercises in the Jaboratory, this 
manual provides a basis for the text-book work. It is planned 
to occupy the same place in the study of physical geography 
that the laboratory manual holds in the study of physics or 
chemistry. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


What Is Daus’ Tip 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ * Ti 
is the best and simplest ane oy or 
m™\ making 100 copies from pen- 
)) written and 50 copies from y/o 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade $ 


discount of 334%, or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined —~ and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 
Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 


reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 


panied by 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


BOSTON’S NEW SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


George E. Brock. 
James J, Storrow. 
Thomas J. Kenny. 
William S. Kenny. 
David A. Ellis. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.—(II.) 

Catoctin, “great village.” 

Chaffin, for family who owned it. 

Chancellorsville, for a family in neighborhood. 

Charles, point, for Charles I. of England. 

Charlottesville, for Charlotte Augusta, Princess of 
Wales. 

Chesterfield, from town in Derbyshire, England. 

Chickahominy, from checahaminend, “land of much 
grain,’ or from Tschikene-mahoni, ‘‘a lick frequented by 
turkeys.” 

Clarke, for General George Rogers Clarke. 

Clinch, for General Duncan L. Clinch. 

Craig, for prominent family in Augusta county. 

Culpeper, for Lord Thomas Culpeper, governor in 
1679-80. 

Cumberland, for county in England. 

Danville, on river Dan. 

Dare, for Virginia Dare, first white child born :n 
World, 1587. 


Denbigh, for county in Wales. 


New 


Dickinson, for prominent member of legislature. 

Dinwiddie, for Robert Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor 
from 1752-1758. 

Drummond, lake, for William Drummond, former gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. 

Dumfries, for town in Scotland. 

Elizabeth City, for Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Emory, from Emory and Henry College, which re- 
ceived part of its name from Bishop Emory. 

Farnham, for town in Surry, England. 

Fincastle, for George, Lord Fincastle, son of Governor 
Lord Dunmore. 

Fluvanna, from a river which was named for Queen 
Anne of England. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


For Teachers’ Associations, Teachers Clubs, 
and other Educational Organizations. For 
further inf rmation, please address as below, 


Herbert L. Wilbur, Easton, Mass. 


* The Approved Selections 


For Memorizing and Supplementary Reading 


The Approved Selections for Memorizing and Sup- 
plementary Read'ny in the Schools of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philad:Iphia, New Orleans and many 
other cit es. 


The Approved Selections for the First Year $ .25 
The Approved Selections for the Second Year 
The Approved Selections for the Third Year 
The Approved Selections for the Fourth Year 
The Approved Selections for the Fifth Year 
The Approved Selections for the Sixth Year 
The Approved Se'ections for the Seventh Year 
The Approved Selections for the Eighth Year 


These Selections are recommended for Memoriz- 
ing and for Supplementary Reading in al] Elementary 
Schools. Write for our special terms for class 
supplies. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
New York City 


31-33-35 West 15th Street 
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JUST ADOPTED 
THE STATE CALIFORNIA 


STEPS ENGLISH 


Book One, 40 cents Book Two, 60 cents 


HESE books present a new method of teaching language and grammar which is in marked 
T contrast to the antiquated system in vogue a generation ago. They meet modern condi- 
tions in every respect and teach the child how to express his thought in language rather 
than furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. From the start lessons in writing lan- 
guage are employed simultaneously with those in conversation. 


Send for illustrated descriptive circular, and list of the 1,162 places where 
the series has been introduced in the two years since its publication 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Works: Canton, B 3. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 


A new and novel thing in Writing Books. The parts separable and renewable; 
thereby greater economy — copies Vertical or Simplified Slant as preferred. These books 
in comparison with others give better copies and a better way of using copies. Samples 
{0 cents. Correspondence solicited. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - o ~ 76 Summer Street, Boston 


BOOKS BY FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


Just Published 


NORTHLAND HEROES. A third reading book - 

Earlier and Successful Books 
THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. A first reading - 
THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. A second reading book 


Send for circulars showing sample pages, complete table of contents, opinions of teachers, ete. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS THE JONES READERS 


By Davip EvGexe Smiru, By L. H. Jones, 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbja University President of the Michigan State Normal College. 


An unrivaled basal series presenting 


THREE-BOOK SERIES in convenient form szlections from the 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC world’s best literature 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMBTIC The immediate and cordial welcome given to the Jones Readers 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC has led to their presentation in two forms, —one in five volumes, for 
those schools which require a large amount of reading matter in a 
THE BEST OF THE OLD AND limited number of volumes; the other, in eight volumes, in response 


THE BEST OF THE NEW to the growing demand for a book for every grade. 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 
Child’s Book of Health, Revised Edition 
How to Keep Well, Revised Edition Our Bodies and How We Live, Revised Editicn 


Dr. Blaisdell’s physiologies have been tested for many years in thousands of schools 
thoughout the land with the result that they have long since gained the complete confidence 
of the school world. The recent revisions of these books have made possible many improve- 
ments in text, in arrangement, in illustrations, in binding. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 


BEGINNERS’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Golden Mean, combining the ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


speed of the slanting style with the LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
legibility of the vertical 


Montgomery's Histories arouse enthusiasm wherever they are used. 


Their simple, narrative style appeals at once to the pupil who has 


A business script approved by business men and J 
business colleges 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


The Standard English Classics Series fulfills admirably the three chief requirements of the 
discriminating teacher: Its volumes embody the highest editorial scholarship in introduc- 
tion, notes, and other aids; they are attractively bound; and are offered at remarkably 
low figures. : 

Recently the series has been made still more noteworthy by important changes made with the 
view of perfectly adapting the books for practical school use. The volumes now offer the double 
advantage of an unusually attractive and convenient semi-flexible cloth cover very clearly stamped 
in gold ink, and a considerable reduction in price. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 
Three Books Included in the New College Entrance Requirements in English 


De QUINCEY’S THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH AND JOAN OF ARC 


Edited by Mitton HarGur Turk, Professor of English in Hobart College. List price, 25 cents. 


RUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES 


Edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hurrorp, recently Teacher of English Literature in the High School, Indianapolis, Ind. List price, 25 cents. 


THACKERAY’S HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq. 


Edited for school use by Hamittron B. Moore, Head of the Department of English in the Manual Training High School, Indianapol 


Ind. List price, ¢ cents. 


A list of the books included in the College Entrance Requirements in English, 1906-1911, will be sent, postpaid, to any address on 


request. It ts accompanied by a catalogue of the volumes in the Standard English Classics Series. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


EDUCATIONAL NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts differs radically from every other state 
in its educational conditions, spirit, and methods. 
Whether or not New York city had something educa- 
tionally a few days earlier does not concern us, but Mas- 
sachusetts has had free public schools from the earliest 
days of the Massachusetis colony and they have always 
differed materialiy from any otter schcols. It is not my 


The state board consists of eight members, appointed 
by the governor, one each year, for a term of eight 
years, At present there is one college president, two 
city superintendents of schoo!s, two eminent public-spir- 
ited women, one distinctively business man, and two men 
whose lives have been devoted to educational interests. 
This board elects the secretary annually and he acts and 
speaks under their direction, though as a matter of fact, 


STATE 
WALTER E. RANGER, 
Rhode Island. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
MASON S. STONE, 
Vermont. 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 


HENRY C, MORRISON, 
New Hampshire. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Massachusetts. 


CHARLES D. HINE, 

Connecticut 
purpose now to deal in history but rather to state pres- 
ent conditions, 

There has never heen a state superintendent, or com- 
Missioner of education, but for nearly seveniy years 
there has always been a secretary of the state board of 
education, Horace Mann being the first. At the time cf 
his election he was one of the most eminent public men 
in the state and his friends insisted that if he would 
abandon law and public life for an educational career, he 
should be the superintendent or, at least, the president 
of the board cf education. To them he made this mem- 
orabdle answer: “I will never be indebted toa title. If I 
cannot make the cecretaryship large, then no title ccud 
make me large.” The position has been ably filled from 
the first. 


WILLIAM W. STETSON, 
Maine. 


he usually leads them in educational and professional] 
thought. He has four assistants, known as agents of 
the board, who: spend all of their time among the schools, 
The board of education has entire charge of the nine 
normal schools and somewhat to do with various other 
state institutions. The board also has to do with the 
distribution of large funds for the assistance of towns 
and organizations, also with the certificating of al dis- 
trict superintendents, with the transportation of pupils, 
and the ranking of many high schcols. Of course most 
of these responsibilities are left with the secretary and 
the agents. 

Massachusetts was the first state to have public libra- 
ries in almost every city and town in the state, and this 
universality was attained before Andrew Carnegie began 
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his benevolence in this direction. When he began the 
scattering of libraries it was almost literally true that 
there were more public libraries in Massachusetts, and 
more voluines in her public librar‘es, than there were 
public libraries or books in those libraries in all the 
other states The first public library, probably, was 
given to the town of I'ranklin by Renjamin Frarklin, for 
whom the town -was named. 

Massachusetts has always supported her free public 
high schools by local taxation. In the total amount 
raised by local taxation, per capita; in the annual 
amount so raised per capita; in the amount raised by 
taxation, per capita: for school buildings, for high 
schools, for free text-books, for supervision, for the 
transportation of pupils, for the teaching of music, for 
the teaching cf drawing, for manual training, and for 
domestic science, Massachusetts has always led the 
states of the Union. 

Massachusetts was the first state to require the teach- 
ing of drawing; to require that manual training should 
be taught in the high school in every city of more than 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Massachusetts was the first to provide and universally 
enforce a compulsory school law and a child labor law, 

Mass: chusetis had the.first complete 
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a third as great as in Massachusetts. Hon. Charles D, 
Hine has been the state leader for a longer time than hag 
any other of her secretaries, longer, a'so, than has any 
other present leading state educational official in New 
Mngland. By tradition and by personal traits the oflicg 
has, in his day, had more to do with infiuencing the 
choice of superintendents, principals, and  teacherg 
throughout the state, with estimating, personally, the 
suecess of individuals, with the selection of educational 
principles and methods employed throughout the state 
anc with influencing educational public sentiment than ig 
the case in any other state, probably. This means that 
there is greater uniformity in all school matters than 
elsewhere in New England. 

MAINE. 

Maine labors under greater difficulties in the unifying 
of ker schoul life and work than any other New England 
state. She is as large as ali the rest of New England 
but has only about one-eighth of the population of the 
rest of this section, so that vast areas are sparsely sé_tled, 
Average figures are therefore misleading. There are not 
more than three state superintendents in the Union with 
as iong a term of service as that of Dr, W. W. Stetson, 

and no man has adapted his work to 


and admirably equipped, taught, and 
supervised county home school for 
truants entirely apart from other 
county institutions. 

Massachusetts was the first to male 
adequate and scientific provision for 
teaching the blind and the deaf. 

Massachusetts is the only state to 
provide for expert supervision of all 
the schcols in the state, by providing 
that in rural communities no supelin- 
tendent can be employed who has nct 
a special certificate of qualification for 
that specific work issued after an ex- 
amination by the state board, that no 
such superintendent can have more 
than fifty teachers to supervise, mor 
can he receive less than $1,500 salary 
for such service, to which he must 
give all his time. 

™he present board of education is 
composed of the following members: 
His Excellency, William L, Douglas, 
governor; His Honor Curtis Gui.d, Jr., 
lieutenant-governor; George Jf. Ald- 


SUPT. J. G. EDGERLY, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


the special needs of the state more 
completely and tactfully than has he. 
The remarkable advance in educational 
sentiment as expressed in legi-lation 
and ctherwise is due chiefly to the 
personality and public leadership of 
the state superintendent. 

: I print astatement written for this 
issue with all due personal endorse- 
nent and emphasis of the conditions 
as here stated. 

Gains.—It is worth while, occas’on- 
ally, to recount our blessings. One 
Joes not have to look far or closely to 
liscover that improvement has been 
made intheschoo!lscf Maine through 
the interest manifested and work 
done by parents, schcol oficials, 
mteachers, and pupils. The time has 
arrived when a somewhat detailed 
statement cof the facts is justified. 

Money.—Many municipalities at the 
last town meeting voted larger sums 
tor the maintenance of schco’s than 
were asked for by the school commit- 


rich, Brookline; Mrs. Ella Lyman intendents in length of service. tees, This action indicates that tha 


Qabot, Boston; Albert E. Winship, 

Somerville: George H, Conley, Brookline; Caroine 
Hazard, Wellesley; Joel D. Miller, Leominster; Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Boston; Clinton Q. Richmond, 
North Adams. The secretary is Hon. George H. Mart'n, 
and the agents are Dr. John T. Prince, G. T. Fletcher, 
James W. MacDonald and Walter Sargent. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Connecticut followed Massachusetts more closely, sev- 
enty years ago, in tone and in kind of educational work, 
than did any other state. Henry Barnard was younger 
than Horace Mann, but he started in life earlier because 
he had wealth and social prestige, both of which Mr. 
Mann lacked in his youth. He was a close second to Mr. 
Mann from the start and lived nearly half a century 
after Mr. Mann passed into the great beyond. In many 
respects Connecticut has idealized her work more than 
any other state. The state board’s secretary has always 
assumed greater personal responsibility for the direct 
work in the state. As he has not had agents he has 
himself directed the details of educational work, which 
has been possible, also, because the population is but 


day has passed when voters are will- 
ing to sustain a motion that the amount requ‘red by law 
be raised for schcols. It aiso shows they are intelli- 
gently considering two questions: First, the needs of 
the sehools, and, second, the extent to which thir r-- 
sources wiil allow their demands to be met. Whent!ee 
questions are discussed and decided in the right spirit, 
the welfare of the school is assured. 

Interest and Work.—The evidences cf an interest cn 
the part of a majority of our people in the improvement 
of the school ere too numerous for enumeration. T:ey 
come to the department through correspondence, reports 
of officials. and personal te:timonies, There 's d.spaal- 
ton to look for the best things in the work of the 
teacher and the results achieved. There is much less 
carping Lecause of the enjoyment the fault-fiader <eri\ es 
frem criticising and nagging. There is a willin:.ness to 
work for and with the school. Material is supplied and 
service rendered to a much greater extent than in former 
years. 

“Standard Schoo!s.’—The plan for ‘Standard Schools” 
has been so intelligently discussed in the newspapers, 
the women’s clubs, and by school officials as to indicate 
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SUPT. WM. E. HATCH, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SUPT. W. H. SMALL, 
Providence, R. I. 


that its merits are being recognized. It has met with a 
much more favorable reception than was anticipated. A 
large number of letters have been received, approving 
the scheme, and expressing a desire to have the schcols 
in which the writers are personally interested placed on 
this list. 

The movement has stimulated an interest in better 
physical surroundings, in simplifying and systematizing 
the course of study, improving methods of instruction 
and increasing the thoroughness of the work done. The 
indirect benefits derived from the outlines have proved 
the time is ripe fcr the presentation of the plan proposed 
and that our people are prepared to make use of the suz- 
gestions therein contained. 

Two states, besides Maine, have adopted and are pro- 
mvulgating the “Standard School’ idea, and there is a 
prospect that it will extend throughout the country. 

Schooi Improvement League.—The statement that the 


Schoo! Improvement League has done more for the bet- » 


terment of the schools than any other agency, during the 
past quarter of a century, has been proven by so many 
instances that its correctness cannot longer be ques- 
ticned. 

It has rendered its greatest service by calling attention 
to present conditions, the necess:ty for changes, and con- 
vincing the people concerned that the work must be done 
by those living in the community in which the schcol is 
locuted. Concentrating the attention of the entire popu- 
jation of any section upon its school interests always re- 
sulis not only in better schools but also in showing the 
pecple that they must decide what shall be done and be 
responsible for its performance. This necessitates the 
devising of plans, the choice of possibilities, taste in se- 
lecting, and judgement in using. These efforts in turn re- 
sult in intellectual training, moral and 


nurture, 
aesthetic culture. 


SUPT. A. K. WHITCOMB, SUPT. 


Lowell, Mass. 


JOHN W. PERKINS, 
Salem, Mass. 
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SUPT. G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


SUPT. G. I. ALDRICH, 
Somerville, Mass. 


Brookline, Mass. 


The league has stimulated in the children an intelli- 
gent sense of personal responsibility and has fostered a 
pride in the loca! school, It has brought them the in- 
spiration which comes from serving others and developed 
a rew conception of civic righteousness. It has also 
given the joy torn of honest toil and the ambition nur- 
tured by mastering the task attempted. It has enlarged 
their outlook, ccrrected their perspective, and he'ped 
them to a hetter knowledge of themselves, their asso- 
ciates, and the varied relations of life. 

A liarge number of the schools are supplied with libra- 
cies furnished through the efforts of teachers and pupils. 
The work done in this field is as extensive as it is com- 
mendable. 

Teachers.—Maine has more teachers holding state li- 
censes than any other state in the Union. This reveals 
a spirit of enterprise and desire to do better service that 
are most encouraging. 

Nearly four-fifths of the teachers attended the county 
teachers’ meetings; a little less than one-third were 
present at the annual session of the State Association; 
about one-fourth were members of the summer schools, 
and of the whole number employed nearly one-third 
are graduates cf normal or training schools. 

The number of teachers continued in the same school 
for the past year is much larger than is shown by any 
previous report, the aggregate being 2.554. The total 
number employed was 6,658, and of this number 5,682 
had previous experience. 

Many of our teachers are reading books on pedagozy, 
and an increasing number are showing their interest in a 
breader culture by the study they are giving to works of 
standard authors. 

They are learning that to be of service they must have 
sympathy for the plodder and wayward, with the genius 
and unbalanced, and that they must be filled with that - 


SUPT. G. A. STUART, 


SUPT. B. B. KUSSELL, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Brockton, Mass. 
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enthusiasm which makes hard things easy and sin!:s self 
in the work to which they give their lives. 

Pupils.—There has been a large increase in the num- 
ber of pupils attending the secondary schools. This 
change is due to two causes: First, the improvement cf 
the work done in the common schools and the insluence 
exerted by teachers in stimulating the more promising 
students to attend higher institutions of learning, and, 
second, to the law which provides that the towns and the 
state shall pay the tuition of pupils who live in munici- 
palities in which secondary schools of standard grade 
are not maintained. The gain in this particular is so 
marked as to attract general attention and has assisted 
in making acceptable a law which, at first, was severely 
criticise:l. 

This statute is one of the most important that has 
been enacted in half a century, and when fully wnder- 
stood and honestly administered, will be of great help 
in improving the common schools and will be of inca'- 
culable benefit to the boys and girls in rural communi- 
ties. 

School Officials—There has teen a change for the ket- 
ter in the personnel of the school beards. Towns are 
more careful to elect persons who are competent and in- 
terested in the work. These offi- 
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School Work.—Many of our more inte ligent teachers. 
are putting more emphasis on principles, requiring 
greater proficiency in processes, omitting not a few of the 
lest important topics and giving but limited time to 
minor details, They are insisting that pupils do their 
own work and master the studies pursued. In addition 
to all these gains they are giving attention to the man- 
ners of their pupils and are securing a willing obser- 
vance of conventional forms. They are also interesting 
the child in an intelligent reading of a few good books, 
the appreciation of some form of nature, and are he ping 
him to acquire proficiency in some study or activity for 
which or in which he shows an aptitude. The so-called 
‘wad boy” and the “mischievous girl’ are vein: studied 
and helped. 

These teachers have each year a broader outicok, a 
saner conception of their duties, and have acquired qa 
skill in the administration of their schools that is worthy 
of high praise, 

If it were pessible to promote the less efficient mem- 
bers of the teaching force into this class and advance the 
Lest to the next higher, long-looked-for results would le 
made possible. 

The work done shows what may be accomplished and 

reveals the means nec:s:ary to 


cers are striving to provide better 
schcols. The executive work is 
largely performed by the superin- 
tendent, and the leg’slative func- 
tions are in charge of the commit- 


tee. The two are working in 
harmony and, as a rezult, most of 
our schcols are provided with 


courses of study. greater care ‘s 
used in the examination, certifica- 
tion, and employment of teache:s, 
and there is a more intelligent in- 
spection of the work done. 
Citizens —It has already beea 
intimated that there is a feeling 
on the part of cur people which 
signifies that, in the near future, 
towns wiil vote tbe largest sums 
for the maintenance of schools 
consistent with the local valua- 
tions; that school grounds, build- 


ensure coveted improvements, 
When all hands are joined with 
those already united, then the 
gcod day will he near at hand. 
These hopeful signs give piom- 
ise of a future in which we may 
not only take comfort but de 
rive a strength which will giveus 


a creditable place in the educa- 

tional activities of the nation. 
Amendments to the School 

Laws.—The following amend- 


ments have keen made to the 
schoo! laws during the pasi ten 
years. Many of them have vindi- 
cated their wsefulness and a few 
have not received this distine- 
tion. Some of the more impor- 
tant changes are as follows:— 

The schooi committee is limited 
to three members. 


ings, and furnishings will be the Towns are required to furnish 
best the locak communities can text-Looks for all public schcols, 
provide; that a high grade of SUPT. R. C. METCALF, including common and _ high 
teaching force will be demanded ,. e schools. Parents are authorized 


and that pupils will be held to a stricter account in m:t- 
ters of attendance and mastery of studies. 

It is also gratifying to learn that the patrons of the 
school have furnished the funds necessary for the pur- 
chase of 35,464 books for school libraries; that dur.ng 
the past year the children and their parents have con- 
tributed $7,319 for the improvement of schoolrooms and 
yards. These figures tell a story as inspiring as it is sig- 
nificant, and indicate that local interest in the local 
school is a factor to be counted on. 

Art—A majority of the schcos have ther 
rooms with works of art of real merit. The taste exhib- 
ited in the selection of pictures and statuary purchased 
is most commendable. It is doubtful if our peop!e real- 
ize how great has been the revolution in this particular. 

The placing of works cf art where they may be secn 
by children is important. Many teachers have taken the 
next step and have assisted the boys and girls in appre- 
ciating the beauties and teachings of these messages of 
wisdom. In not a few cases they are led to discover 
somewhat of the simpler technical details of a picture as 
well as to read the thought the artist sought to express. 
The value of this service is recognized by those only who 
can see things not in sight. 


to purchase hocks for the exclusive use cf their children, 

Provision has been made for the schooling of children 
in unorganized townships. 

The educational department has teen authorized to 
examine and certificate teachers, said certificates to ba 
accepted in lieu of a personal examination given by local 
school officials. 

Towns must pay for books, apparatus, supplies, repairs, 
insurance, improvements on grounds, etc., from 
moueys raised for these purposes and not from common 
or high school funds. 

Academies, institutes, and seminaries receiving state 
aid musi maintain standard courses of study; they must 
be in session at least thirty weeks each year; they must 
have an average attendance of not less than thirty pupils 
and an attendance from towns other than those in which 
they are located of at least ten pupils and must not have 
an income to exceed $1,600 per year. 

Schools failing to maintain an average attendance of 
at least eight pupils are discontinued unless the town at 
the annual meeting, on the written recommendation of 
the committee, votes to maintain said schools. 

Provision has been made for the union of towns for the 
employment of a superintendent of schools whose term 
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WALTER S. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


SUPT. PAYSON SMITH, 
Auburn, Me. 

of offee shall not excesd five years) The mini:num and 

maximum number of schco!s included in any union are 

specified, as are the minimum salary and maximum 

amount to be paid by the state. 

Candidates for admission to free high schools must be 
examined before they are entitled to enter said schools. 

School committees are authorized to fill vacancies in 
their membership until the next annual election, and also 
to fill vacancies in the office of truant officer. 

Conveyance must be furnished for pupils when, in the 
judgment of the school committee, transportation is 
necessary, and then the same must be provided by the 
superintendent of schools. 

Committees are allowed to pay the board of pupils 
when it is found inexpedient to furnish transportation. 
A paragraph provides that transportation may be fur- 
nished for the whole or a part of the distance as author- 
ized by the ccmmittee. 

The superintendent is elected by the committee, but he 
cannot be a member of the board. This official has been 
authorized to examine, certificate, and employ teachers, 
said employment being subject to the approval of the 
commitice. 

The governor and council have been instructed to 
withhold state school funds from delinquent towns and 
all towns in which the school moneys are not expended 
for the maintenance of schools establ’shed and controlled 
by said towns and which, in any other way, fail to com- 
ply with the laws relating to schools. 

Every child hetween the seventh and fifteenth anniver- 
saries of his birth must attend school for the full time 
for which the schools are in session in the town in 
which he resides, provided he is not mentally or physi- 
cally incapacitated for such attendance, or provided he 
does not receive equivalent schooling in some manner 
approved by the superintending school committee. 

Provision has heen made for the schooling of blind 
children at South Boston. 

All tree public schools established by gifts or bequests 
are placed under the control of the state superintendent 
of public schools, who is also required to perform all 
duties imposed on. him by the charters granted by the 
legislature to educational institutions. 

Legal school holidays are enumerated and established. 

The free high school year ends with July 1 and the 
half year with December 31. 

Detailed provision is made for the location of school 
jots, and the richt of aggrieved parties to appeal to 
county commissioners within six months is granted. 

Power is given for the establishment of manual train- 
ing schools by towns and cities. 

The Industrial School for Girls has been accepted by 
the state as has also the school for deaf mutes at Port- 
land. 


Towns must fence school lots under certain conditions, 
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STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Towns not accounting for interest on permanent 
school funds must raise $45 in addition to a1 cther sums 
required by law. 

One half of the taxes on trust and banking companies 
is apportioned and distributed as a school fund, 

The Aroostook State Normal school has been estab- 
lished at Presque Isle. 

Unexpended balances of school funds must be brought 
forward and credited to resources in the following year. 

Towns must expend the entire amount of common 
school funds during the year for which it is appropriated, 
for wages and beard of teachers, fuel, janitor services, 
conveyance, tuition and board of pupils, and must make 
special provision for all other school expenses. 

Duties of superintendent of schools and schcol conmmit- 
tee have been defined, together with the returns to be 
made by the superintendent. 

Provision is made for the payment of the tuition by 
the towns, of pupils who reside in municipalities in 
which secondary schools of standard grade are not 
maintained: one half of said tuition to be reimbursed to 
the town by the state, under certain restrictions. 

Towns may contract with adjoining towns for the 
schooling of pupils in secondary schools. 

School committces, with an equal number from the 
board of trustees, shall form a joint committee for the 
selection of teachers and the arranging of the course of 
study in academies receiving state aid, when such acad- 
emies have an endowment of less than $10,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The state superintendents of New Hampshire have al- 
ways made heroic efforts to advance all educational con- 
ditions, and the progress has been steady and deinite, 
Hon, H. C. Morrison has been in the office of state super- 
intendent but a short time, but he was so closely allied 
with the policy of his predecessor and has demonstrated 
such skill in legislative leadership that the achievements 
have been unprecedented in the length of time. I en- 
dorse most heartily the following statement of what has 
been accomplished in New Hampshire in recent y-ars:— 

The most important advance in educational affairs in 
New Hampshire in recent years has been the acceptance 
of the principle of equal school privileges for all the 
children of the state and its partial and progressive 
realization. 

A law of 1899 recognized that the amount of property 
per pupil taxable for the support of pub‘ic schco's varies 
enormously from district to district, and that conditions 
could be equalized only by some form of central appor- 
tioument of school money. The law accordingly pro- 
vided for the annual distribution among the poorest 
towns of the sum of $18,750 in direct proportion to the 
total average membership in such towns, and in inverse 
proportion to the equalized valuation per pupil. The 
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law has only partially ofiset the disproportion, but it 
has resulted in a longer school year and in generally im- 
proved conditions in nearly all the beneficiary districts. 
In some of them it has well nigh revolutionized the 
schools for the better. 

A clause of the same law provided that two or more 
districts might combine for the purpose of employing an 
expert superintendent of schools, and, further, that when- 
ever such districts would so combine the state would pay 
one-half the salary of the superintendent, be it much or 
little. A very important safeguard against the infiuence 
of local politics was erected in the provision that no man 
might be elected to he such a superintendent, except 
that he hold the permanent certificate of the state super- 
intendent. Acceptance of the principle of expert super- 
vision by the districts has been slow, but of late has 
been more and more rapid. During the present term, 
thirty-nine districts are under supervis‘on, apportioned 
among thirteen superintendents. Twenty-two other dis- 
tricts have approved the principle of supervision, but 
have heen prevented from combining by their isolation. 
It should be pointed out that these superintendents are 
such in fact as well as in name. They are not sch:ol in- 
spectors visiting each school of an 
extended area once a term, but 
each is an actual leader of the 
teachers and_ the educationa] 
thought of his supervisory district 
through frequent visits and closa 
touch with teachers and people. 
Including the cities and towns pie- 
viously provided for, about fifty- 
three per cent. of the schco! ch'l- 
dren Of the state are under expert 
supervision for the cu:rent term, 

Following out the princip'e of 
equalization thus recognized, a 
law of 1901 provided that each d's- 
trict in the state not maintaininga 
high school approved hy the state 
superintendent as beings cf co lege- 
preparatory srade must pay forthe 
tuition of pupils in such a hizh 
school in some cther district or in 
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schools are not approved by the state department which 


»do not maintain a satisfactory standard of entrance re- 


quirements. 

These are the lines which the general policy of equali- 
zation has taken in the last few years in New Hamp- 
shire. The pelicy has been founded at every point in 
the will of the people, even of the little repuplics which 
make up the state. The attitude of the state has been 
one of advice, encouragement, assistance, but never of 
compulsion. Ancther decade will probably not see the 
process completed, but it is likely to be far advanced, 

The last session of the legislature, that of 1901-'05, 
manifested a decided tendency toward unification of the 
public schools of the state, The net result of the medi- 
tations of the law makers was a resolution directing the 
superintendent of public instruction to prepare and pub- 
lish a course of study to serve as a model for the local 
school systems. A program of studies for the common 
schools has accerdingly been prepared and placed in the 
hands of the local school authorities It is in form a 
somewhat detailed outline of amount. standard, and e3- 
sentials of method for the common school studies. It is 
rapidly going inte the hands of the teachers, being placed 
there only upon reasonable a:sur- 
ance that it will be u:ed. Such a 
work will doubtless in time jay the 
intended foundation of essential 
unity in time adjustments and in 
method without unduly interfering 
with the desirable iocal initiative. 

VERMONT. 

Unfortunately for us the very re- 
cent transfer of Mr. Ranger to 
Rhode Island makes it inipractical 
to get an adequate statemeni Tre- 
garding the werk of either Ver- 
mont or Rhode Island 

Educationally, Vermont has been 
a happy family for many years. 
Its state association this year, for 
instance, was the largest in pro- 
portion to the population and to 
the distance’ traveled by the 
teachers ever held in New Eng- 


@ private academy of like grade. 


land. Its population is more 


The law carries with it an appro- CHARLES W. ELIOT. evenly distributed than in any 
priation. of $8,000 at present, for President Harvard Univers'ty. other New England state. It is 


the assistance of the pcover towns 
in carrying this extra burden of 
taxation, 

The law has been effective at once and its intentions 
may now be regarded as a very nearly accomplished 
fact. For the school year ending July 15, 1905, over 
one-quarter of the secondary school enrollment of the 
state was composed of pupils attending under the pro- 
visions of this law. And it is safe to say that a large 
proportion of these pupils would not otherwise have 
entered upor the higher education. 

No figures can show the far-reaching effects of the 
law. Some of its indirect effects have been manifested 
in the following ways:— 

I. Jt has raised the standard of secondary instruction 
in the state. A schcol must be certificated by the state 
superintendent as being capable of fitting for college. 
The cities and larger towns have been stimulated to 
erect larger and hetter equipped high school buildings. 

II. It has rejuvenated many of the old-time. acad- 
emies which in their day served every g:ioup of three 
or four towns and which are still capable of rendering 
service of the utmost importance to the state. 

lil. It places in the hands of the state an important 
lever for raising the standard and improving the quality 
of irstrnuction in the common schools. Secondary 


the only state without a large city 

and without a thickly settled sec- 

tion. Its railroads do not favor 
centralizing in any one place, nevertheless its teachers, 
at unusual expense and inconvenience. attend the annual 
session of the state association as in no other state. 

For the first time in New England’s history the state 
superintendent of one state is chosen by another in the 
case of Hon. Walter E. Rancer’s choice as state superin- 
tendent of Rhode Island, a state abounding in cminent 
educators. 

For the first time also in New England’s history a 
state has recalled a past superintendent to leadership, as 
in the case of Hon. Mason S. Sione, who was greeted upon 
nis return from the Fhilippines this summer with the 
news of Mr. Ranger’s election to Rhode Island and an in- 
vitation to return to the state swperintendency. His 
was the longest term of service in the record of the 
state and there was no material change of policy when 
Mr. Ranger succeeded him, and there will be none now 
upon his return except that of intensified prorress in poth 
instances. Mr, Stone has seen more of the world than 
any cther New England state superintendent, past or 
present, has ever seen, and he settles down to home work 
once more with some definitely arnounced educational 
principles which he proposes to work out, 
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C. 
Chelsea, 


GREGORY, 
Mass. 


SUPT. 


He stands for the child as a unit, and, without 
smothering individuality, for the development cf the 
child's personality by right training so that he wil] bea 
power for social and civic righteousness. 

He stands for equality of opportunity, and, therefore, 
for equality of school advantages. Through state aid 
and administration the children of rural communities 
should be given advantages equivalent, in length of 
school and quality of teaching. to those afforded the 
children of more favored localities, 

He stands for 
couniry, but for 
weal or welfare, 


an educaticn, not for self, society, or 
the world; not for local or continental 
but for universal peace and pros- 
perity; not for this generation or century, but for the 
next and the next. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island is the most compact state in the Union; 
she has a greater population to the square mile than any 
other state, and yet she is the most top-heavy of any 
state, with a larger percentage of the population in a few 
square miles. There are advantages and disadvantages 
in this latter statement. Educationally, there is prob- 
ably no state in the Union with a higher average advan- 
tage. Nine-tenths of the young people in the state can 
attend Prown University or the state normal senool 
while boarding at home, which is not true of one-half 
the people of any cther state as to the leading colleze 
and a state normal school. There is scarcely a school 
in the state that the superintendent cannot visit without 
being away from home over night, and every teacher in 
the state can attend the annual session of the State As- 
sociation with a total mileage so small as to seem ridicu- 
lous to the teachers of other states. All of this makes 
for the most effective supervision and school legislation. 

The percentage of men in ihe schcols is also large and 
they are men of large influence, professionally, socially, 
and in civic life, all cf which adds materially to the elu- 
cational advantages of the state. 


Hou. Thomas B. Stockwell, who recently retired from 
office, was state superintendent longer than any other 
man has occupied such an Office in any New England 


F. E. SPALDING, 
NEWTON, MASS. 


-bined, have less. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, 
Supervising Principal, Hartfo:d, Coan. 


stale. The normal school has the finest building and 
equipment of any state normal school in the United 
States, and Providence is by far the greatest educational 
centre in New England except Boston, and the population 
in and within fifty miles of Providence is probably 
greater than in and within fifty miles of Boston, 

Hou. Wahler FE. Ranger has but recent'y «n ered upon 
his duties as state superintendent, but there is no ques- 
tion that his leadership will be notably successfu'. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Extract from an address by A. E. Winship in the Middle- 
sex County convention in placing in nomination a County 
Commissioner in October last. } 


No other county in the United States has so much of 
historic and literary interest. Here are Lexington Green 
and Concord Bridge, Bunker Hill and Prospect Hill, here 
was the midnight ride of Paul Revere, and here Washington 
took command of the American army. 


Here was the first church and the first university in the 
New World. Here lived Emerson and Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow and Holmes, Lowell and Thoreau, Margaret Fuller 
and Louise M. Alcott. 


Nor is the glory of Middlesex in her history alone. 
To-day she is the largest and the wealthiest county in the 
United States, excepting always those that are dominated 
by a metropolitan city. There are twenty states and terri- 
tories of less population, and there are several that, com- 
Middlesex County has more cities of 
15,000 than any other county in the Union, and there are 
forty-one states and territories no one of which has as 
many cities as has Middlesex. There are seventeen states 
and territories that, combined, have no more cities of 
15,000 than has this county. 


Our business interests are vast, and three-fifths of the 
suburban Boston population is here, so that the official 
affairs of the county are greater in responsibility and com- 
plexity than in any other county in the country, hence the 
significance of the statement that in three centuries there 
has never been scandal in the raising, handling, and 
expending of county moneys. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THANKSGIVING SUNRISE. 


it was not an attractive proposition tor a home- 
loving Yankee te awake on Thanksgiving morning 
on the time-honored Great American des2rt, even 
with all the comforts of the Santa Fe. 

“Early to bed and early to rise’ is a condition 
and not a sentiment when one is to leave the train, 
if all goes well, at 4 o’clock of a November morn 
ing. After a night, reasonably long, I awoke to 
learn that nothing had gone well and we were five 
hours late. Professor Pickering’: photographs 
show that there are 400,000,000 stars, and assum- 
ing that from my berth window I] could see a 
fortieth of the heavens, there were ten million stars 
declaring the giory of God. Soon a faint purple 
signal appeared in the east, and the stars began to 
disappear at the rate of half a million a minute for 
twenty minutes, and then all were withdrawn ex- 
cept the morning star, that alone gave the mes-age 
of “Peace on Earth.” 

Not a cloud had flecked the sky until Mothe- 
Nature threw a drapery before the couch while the 
sun arose and clothed himseli in gold in honor of 
the day. For nearly an hour rainbow tints gleamed 
over the fleecy folds hung loosely along the hori- 
zon, and then the roval prince brushed the mystery 
aside and came forth in regal splendor. The iron 
monster, that had not breathed above a whisper 
while awaiting the appearance, returned the saluta- 
tion as ships that pass at sea, and the cattle lifted 
their heads as though in admiration. 

Manzanola! iten have I passed this little 
hamlet without so much as raising the eye from my 
work, but now all was changed since here was to 
be my New England Thanksgiving. Manzanola! 
Altitude 4,000 feet, climate unsurpassed, with air 
and suniight to put tonic into blood and flavor into 
Rocky Fords, sugar in beets, color on cherries, and 
gladness in everything. 
everything. 

Thanksgiving in a hotel' But Manzanola hotel 
is cozy, homey, comfortable, basking in the glori- 
ous sunlight in winter and in abundant shade in 
summer. Its presiding genius to-day was an am- 
bitious, plucky, radiant young woman of seventeen 
when she became a pupil of mine at the normal 
school in the long ago. 

After several years of prominence in school life, 
she dropped out of the knowledge of her profes- 
sional friends—it is so easy in this busy, self- 
centred world. A threatening physical condition 
drove her to Colorado, where she took up a home- 
stead of 160 acres on the mesa just outside Man- 
zanola, and found abounding health and spirited 
tonic in a dandy range cabin with a pony for sport 
and chickens for profit. Then a temptation came 
her way. The beautiful Manzanola hotel needed 
some one to breathe into it the spirit of comfort 
and homelikeness. Aspiration matched opportun- 
ity and she entered upon a new life. 

I had lectured in a city hundreds of miles away, 
and had just entered the hotel when called to the 
telephone. A voice so familiar and yet so strange 


Thanksgiving was in 


said: “How do you do?” [ made ne reply. Was | 
dreaming? “Guess.” I hesitated. ‘‘Is it ——”? 
“Yes, it is, | am proprietor of the Manzanola h tel. 


(ome and dine with us.” And I did. 


THIS ISSUE. 

We have never attempted anything so difficult 
as the preparation of this number. Little help has 
come from the cities themselves, simply because 
few knew how tohelp us. All has been written 
practically from the editor’s personal knowledge of 
the cities, and of the superintendents in their work. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, it is a notab'e 
contribution to the records of school life in New 
iingland; and it will suggest many important and 
interesting conditions. While the perspective 
varies anid some get more attention relatively than 
others, as a whole it is a fair view of educat’onal 
work and workers. 


THE OMISSIONS. 

A few cities have been omitted from this num- 
ber because the editor is not sufficiently weil 
acquainted with present conditions to speak intelli- 
gently. 

No attempt has been made to cover the lesser 
places, though of many of these much might be 
said, and the editor has as much to say of a hundred 
smaller places in which it is easier to describe 
achievements than in larger places. A wide-awake 
man can show much greater results in a_ short 
time ina place like Uxbridge than in a city of 
70.000 inhabitants, and it has been serious self- 
sacrifice to omit all the lesser places in New FEng- 
land for the present. 


ABSENT TREATMENT. 


It is sometimes a disadvantage for the editor to 
be out and about, but it is the being out and about 
which makes such an issue as this possible. The 
information herein contained has come to him from 
no end of visits throughout New England. Nor 
is his knowledge limited to. New England. 

lor insiance, from November 20 to January 26, 
he will have spoken to teachers in New Paltz, 
Binghamton, Utica, N. Y.; Anderson, Indiana; 
Dayton, Ohio; Fort Scott, Emporia, and Topeka, 
Kansas; at Puebloin Colorado; at San Diego, San 
Jose, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Fowler, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, and other places in Cali- 
fornia; at Tacoma, Everett, Ellensburg, Cheney, 
and other places in Washington; at Missoula, 
Butte, and Helena in Montana, and at Detroit. 
This means speaking to the two great state meet- 
ings of California with their thousands of teachers, 
to the Arkansas Valley Association, to a_ state 
university, to seven state normal schools, to fifteen 
high schools, and to other teachers’ gatherings. 
This further means meeting many important 


school men and women in their own fields of work, 
facing thousands of students in their schools, and 
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tens of thousands of teachers, all in a single trip of 
two months. 

Editing a paper from among the teachers, edit- 
ing a paper for the teachers of the nation from 
among these icachers themselves is a luxury. 
Whatever disadvantages there may be, there is 
some gain in the personality of acquaintance with 
the school people as a whole. 

Take one feature, that of the banquets, almosi 
everywhere given, at which the members of the 
boards of education are present. Here in an in- 
formal way, by questions tossed at random, a man 
gets a closeness of view of local conditions that 
could not be learned by the issuance of ten thou- 
sand sets of questions hurled at the superintend- 
ents’ offices by a committee, or by a pedagogical 
student. Indeed, it is the absent treatment that 
gives the paper a closeness of touch to the teachers 
as a whole. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The most unsatisfactory feature is the omission 
of the normal schools, but space did not admit of 
their being included. To do anything at all satis- 
factory would have required large space. In no 
other regard is there such a wide range of differ- 
ence in equipment, in salaries, in purpose, or in 
method as in the twenty-two normal schco!'s in 
New England, and while the editor knows person- 
ally sixteen of ihe twenty-two, the absence of a 
knowledge of the other six made any adequate 
treatment impossible. Sometime these will ke 
treated. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS. 


It should be understood that the editor of the 
Journal, in reviewing the school work of New Eng- 
land,—which he knows as a whole as well as any- 
one,—-is acquainted also with the educational work 
ot every other section, and he speaks guardedly 
when he says that in no other locality is there more 
evidence of educational power, poise, and alertness 
combined than here. There is no city in New Eng- 
land in which there is not an earnest educational 
spirit. There is not a city in which the public does 
not cordially and generously support the schools. 
When there is a relatively conservaiive attitude it 
is from conviction, and the conservative work is 
earnestly undertaken and the results in character 
and culture are fully equal to those in more pro- 
gressive communities. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The most significant phase of the work in this 
issue is the superintendent’s tenure. There is but 
one instance, in recent times, in which a prominent 
superintendent has failed of a re-election who was 
not promptly elected to a better position nearby. 
Another interesting feature is the fact that all 
vacancies have been filled by the choice of success- 
ful superintendents or other school men from the 
vicinage. Cambridge took Mr. Bates from Fall 
River, Wakefield took Mr. Carfrey from Noith- 
ampton, Arlington took an eminently successful 
grammar master from Brookline, Fall River pro- 
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moted a notably successful favorite son, and Port- 
land selected her most distinguished school board 
member. Portsmouth took a brilliant young 
superintendent from nearby. Every superintend- 
ent in New England is a professional enthusiast, 
with adequate scholarship and professional train- 
ing or experience. 

Columbia’s football manifesto would signify 
more if she had ever been a football university. 
When Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Univer- 
sity of I’ennsylvania, the University of Michigan, 


Dartmouth, cr Brown take action it will have great 


weight. It is possible, however, that Columbia’s 


resolutions will influence some of the lesser ‘nstitu- 
tions. 


Christian science may lack Christianity and 
science, but it would be a mighty good thing if we 
could get a good deal of its philosophy into some 
teachers’ lives. Have you ever known a woman 
who wasn’t a cheerier, healthier teacher for a little 
of that robust belief that our physical ills are imag- 
inerv? I never have. 


While Superintendent Langdon of San Fran- 
cisco has been elected district attorney for the 
county of San Francisco—by a majority of 
10,000 by the way,—he will be none the less active 
on committee of arrangements for the N. E. A. 


“You must cut out whispering,” is one of Judge 
Lindsey’s steady injunctions to bad boys whom he 
has gotten into school. “Unless you can control 
yourself in a little thing like that, what will you do 
with big temptations?” I heard him say to a boy. 


Here is a notable truth upon which we stumbled 
the other day: ‘‘Great teachers really do not teach 


us anything—in their presence we simply become 
different people.” 


I-very teacher from the kindergarten to the col- 
lege should read the recent message of President 


Koosevelt. No excuse is sufficient for not read- 
ing it. 


The appeal to President Roosevelt to stop .the 
foctball game was responded to by his attending 
the Army and Navy game at Princeton. 


Aaron Gove of Denver is in Washington. He 
has come into business life, at once congenial and 
remunerative. He deserves it. 


lt is vastly more important to make a commun- 
ity want the best things than to give it what it 
wants. 


Every school vard should be open for the free 
play of chiidren every daylight hour. 


The greatest of arts is to restrain a child without 
depriving him of his freedom. 


All honor to the teacher who can lead public 
sentiment educationally. 


A city without medical inspection is living in the 
dark ages. 


The public schools are the public’s schools. 
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AMONG THE CITIES AND TOWNS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ARRANGED BY COUNTIES. 


ADAMS. 

Superintendent F. A. Eagnal ‘s 
one of the active, aggressively rro- 
gressive, public-spirited educators of 
‘the state who is widely known even 
beyond our own borders. He is ona 
of the most original of all the 
superintendents both in his concep- 
tion of the mission of the school, 
and in his phrasing. He is intense 
in his belief that the three M’s cf 
school work,—matter, method, and 
machiaery,—are of little importance 
as compared with the one great |ig 
T, the teacher. 

While he is trying to improve the 
quality of the matter to meet the 
needs of the children, while he would 
have the methods more sound and 
sane, and the machinery work so 
smoothly that its presence is little 
evidenced except as one notices the 
excellence of its output, he is placing 
the emphasis of thought and work 
upon making the teachers, each for 
herself and in her relation to the 
general body of teachers, most effi- 
cient. It is all important what sie 
is, what she is by virtue of what she 
has made her own of good sense, in- 
spiration, power, through profes- 
sional training and experience, what 
she is to become through continued 
study and a rational, who!e-hearted 
devotion to childhoocd’s manifold 
needs and interests. I cannot speak 
of any particular line cf school work 


as being emphasized, because the 
characteristic thing is the effort 
along many lines to build up snd 


maintain a high standard cf teaching 
among teachers who are striving in- 
telligently and earnestly to reach 
“the mark of the high walling.” 


NORTH ADAMS. 


Few cities profit so much from the 
presence of a normal schcol as dces 
North Adams, giving ss it does a 
training school that is, indeed, a 
model, affecting all the schcols of the 
city. The superintendeaot, I. Free- 
man Hall, won an enviable reputaticn 
in Leominster and Arlington Lefore 
coming to North Adams, several 
years ago. He was one of a fortu- 
nate group of men who in their young 
manhood were zrammar masters in 
Quincy, in the best cays of Colonel 
Francis W. Parker. In this group 
were Alexis E. Frye of gecgraphy 
fame, Hon. George I. Aldrich of the 
state board and superintendent of 
schools, Brookline, and Clarence E. 
Meleney, one of the associate superin- 
tendents of Greater New York. Mr. 
Hall has done much educational lec- 
turing and other public speaking. In 
his public utterances in his school 
work he emphasizes these aims: 
First, to give pupils a thorough prep- 
aration in the fundamental subjects, 
end with this, culture study enough 
to prepare them to enjoy knowledge 
for its own sake as well as for the 
practical use they can make of it. 
Second, to give such a constant and 
tational readjustment in classifica- 
tion as to secure the highest interest 
of each pupil and the greatest cood 
of all. Pupils are taken over the 
course of study not by grades made 
‘to fit a stereotyped course, but just 


as rapidly as they do the work re- 
quired. Each pupil is required to 
do only what he can do well, and pro- 
moted as often as is necessary for his 
good. He early adopted the Eliza- 
beth system. One striking character- 
istic of the North Adams schoos is 
the prevalence in every school of a 
desirable ethical atmosphere, inier- 
est, earnestness, and pleasant rela- 
tions between teachers and pupils. 


ATTLEBORO. 


This is a good school town. Its 
professional affiliatious are largely 
with Providence and Pawtucket, from 
which association it has gained much. 
Superintendert Lewis A. Fales is in 
earnest in the professional phases of 
the work as well as a systematic ad- 
ministrator. He stands for quality 
not quantity, a few things well done 
rather than a great many things half 
done, fundamentals thoroughly 
tungeht, freedom for teacher as far as 


methods are concerned, training not 
stufling, character rather than 
knowledge. fiis teachers are loyal 


and work with the best of profes. 
sional spirit. 


FALL RIVER. 

This greatest of cotton mill cities 
this side of the sea presents many 
child problems which involve the 
home, the school, and the factory. 
Personally no Northern city presents 
these problems more tragically than 
does Fall River. It is an interesting 
fact that, largely because of his suc- 
cess in solving them, so far as they 
ean be solved, Superintendent W. C. 
Bates was chosen for the superin- 
tendency of Cambridge, which is 
radically different in its conditions 
and needs. It is further testimony to 
the expert’s position that the ability 
to solve problems depends less upon 
what the problem is than upcn one’s 
habit of approaching any and all 
L-roblems. 

Who should succeed Mr. Pates in 
Fall River was in itself a prob’em, 
and it was rather amusing to see 
how easily this could be solved by 
those who had no comprehension ot 
the conditions. The board of educa- 
tion had sole responsibility and 
solved it by the election of Everett 
B. Durfee. It is too early for anyone 
to say how successful he will be, but, 
if a few months are any index to the 
years to come, one hazards nothing 
in a fearless prophecy of succ<ss. 

He was born in Fall River, edu- 
eated in her public schoo's, graduated 
trom Brown University, and has 
taught in this city almost all the 
time since his graduation twenty 
years ago. His first teacher is still 
teaching in Fall River, as is his first 
principal. Nineteen years ago he 
entered the high school as the low- 
est assistant, and taught all the 
Greek from the first, besides teaching 
several other things as asides at 
different times. Nearly 50 per cent. 
of the teachers of Fall River have 
pither been teachers or pupils in 
the high school in his day. For fif- 
teen years he has been principal cf 
the advanced evening high school: 
has been president of the Fall River 
Teachers’ Association since its organ- 
ization fifteen years ago, and hag 
been one of the principal factors in 
that district ever since it was ed- 


mitted to the Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild. He has been prominerct in all 
school athletics, is presideot cf the 
high school alumni Athletic Asso- 
ciation (ineorporated), and had 
charge of the athletic department o’ 
the high school, and also, for a time, 
of the gymnasium. It is under his 
lead that an effort is being ma‘e to 
secure an athletic field for the hgh 
school students. If there is another 
case in which a superintendent ta; 
been so closely identified with so 
many phases of the school life cf his 
city prior to his promotion I do not 
know it. 
NEW BEDFORD. 


New Bedford has been from errili- 
est times one of the eminently s1b- 
stantial cities of the Commonwealth, 
with large wealth, and with men of 
wide reputation and large influence, 
In nothing has she led more noti e- 
ably than in education. She was‘the 
third city in the state, I think in the 
United States, to employ a sure in- 
tendent, and in all these years sle 
bas had but three superintendents. 

Abner J. Phipps was the first in- 
cumbent of the office. He was elected 
superintendent in 1861, and servel 
four years, resigning to accept a prsi- 
tion as one of the agents of the state 
board of education. His successor 
was Rev. Henry F, Harrington, who 
held the office for twenty-three year:, 
and was serving in that capacity 
when he died at the age of seventy- 
three. In those days his was a 
national reputation. Few men have 
had as great influence upon the spirit 
and methods of his times as had Mr. 
Harrington. His pcsition was fil ed 
within a few months by the e’ection 
vf William E. Hatch, then superin- 
tendent of schools in Haverhill, 
Mass. He has held the position since 
that time, and is now about complet- 
ing his eighteenth year in it. 

The election of a skilled supervisor 
to direct the educational affairs cf 
the city when few such officers were 
employed in the country indicates 
the attitude that the citizens -f New 
Bedford have held toward the ceu e 
of popular education for a half cen- 
tury, and the continuance cf these 
officers permanently in their posi- 
tions has caused the schco's to pro- 
gress steadily during all the peri d of 
educational uplift that has character- 
ized the last forty years, and esp>- 
cially those of the last twenty-five. 

Its first high schoo] was organize 
in 1837, and was under the charge for 
many years of a principal whose skill 
and character are a fond memory to 
those of a generation of whom but 
few remain. He has had but four 
successors, all men of ability and 
high professional standing. Draw- 
ing, music, and sewing were made a 
prominent part of the curriculum 
many vears before the statutes made 
them obligatory or even permissive. 
Drawing was introduced in 1858, and 
soon after Walter Smith came to 
Boston it was placed under the 
charge of an instructor trained in the 
English art schools. Music was first 
added to the curriculum of the high 
and grammar schools in 1855, ex- 
tended to all the schools in 1858, and 
has always been under the surer- 
vision of a skilled supervisor. Sew- 


ing was introduced in 1883, and those 
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SUPT. F. O. DRAPER, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


other “fads and frills,’’ sloyd, the 
domestic arts, and nature study, have 
occupied a prominent place in the 
course of study for a number of 
years. 

The slavish adherence text- 
books on the part of teachers, the 
narrowness of the curriculum, the 
absence of objective teaching, the 
want of professional training on the 
part of the teachers, ail cf which 
characterized the schools of the 
country forty years ago, were the 
subjects of constant attacks oy 
Superintendent Harrington, who in- 
stituted reforms in these matters in 
his own schools with much success, 
and where failures occurred it was 
due to the inertia that had so long 
pervaded education in general, and 
not because his views were unsound. 
A training school for teachers was 
opened in 1871 to be given up a few 
years later to be reopened again 
under Mr. Hatch, his successor, and 
has been a valuable adjunct to the 
schools for sixteen years. New Bed- 
ford was one of the very first cities 
to supply its schools liberally with a 
ereat variety of reading and reference 
books and illustrative apparatus. 
To-day there are few cities or towns 
so well equipped with these aids to 
instruction. ‘ 

To-day the schcols stand in the 
forefront of the schools cf the coun- 
try in organization, equipment, re- 
quirements for preparation demanded 
of teachers, and in rational, effective 
work. This was duly recognized by 
the international committee on 
awards of the Universal Exposition 
held at St. Louis. Their organizat’on 
differs somewhat from that of the 
inajority of public sechcols. It com- 
prises a course of ten years in the 


SUPT. C. H. MORSS, 
Medford, Mass. 
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elementary schools, four years in the 
high school, and two years in the 
normal and training school _ for 
teachers. The elementary schools 
are divided into kindergarten one 
year, primary four years, and gram- 
mar five years, both including wn- 
graded schools for special pupils. 
The grammar and primary depart- 
ments are housed in separate build- 
ings, the grammar schools forming 
centres about which the primary are 
grouped. Their equipment includes 
thirty buildings, the great majority 
of which are either entirely new and 
substantial structures of modern ce- 
sign erected within the last few 
years, or of buildings so recon- 
structed that they furnish pupils and 
teachers the best of hygienic condi- 
tions in which to work. 

Evening schools, which enroll thou- 
sands of pupils each winter, are 
maintained, giving efficient service. 
All departments are generousiy sup- 
plied with illustrative appara‘u:, 
reference books, and such other 
material as is necessary fcr the best 
of teaching. This has been mads 
possible not only by liberal public 
appropriations, but also by a fund 
bequeathed the city by Miss Sylvia 
Ann Howland many years ago for 
the purpose of promoting liberal ed"1- 
eation in the city, and which gives 


SUPT. W. C. BATES, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


the school board six thousand do lars 
a year to expend beyond its regular 
appropriation in this direction. The 
teachers are well paid, increase in 
their salaries being made at time; 
since 1890, so they are from twenty- 
five to thirty per eent. higher than 
they were before that time. 

The course of study is broad. In 
the elementary schools instruction in 
several of the manual arts, music, 
and nature. work supplements the 
older studies. French is an elective 
in the last two years of the grammar 
schools, and Latin the last year. 
The revised high school course of 
study issued in January, 1904, has 
attracted the attention of educators 
throughout the couniry. When the 
contemplated high school building is 
erected, permitting the development 
of the high school on lines in which 
it is now restricted for lack of room, 
few cities, if any, will provide a mora 
liberal or sounder education fcr its 
youth, 

The schools of New Bedford run 
on an even keel. No attempt is made 
to attract attention by exploiting any 
particular plan of instruction or man- 
agement, but the steadfast purpose is 
to provide such an educaticn for the 
children of the city that they may go 
forth into the world well equipped 
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SUPT. F. E. PARLIN, 
Quincy, Mass. 


physically, mentally, and morally to 
enjoy life and do effective service. 


BEVERLY. 


Superintendent Adelbert L. Saf- 
ford has had the making of the pres- 
ent school system. It was his privi- 
lege to transform the old way cf 
doing things into the new. Before 
his day a few strong men on the 
schcol board dominated everything 
from the selection cf teachers to the 
control of the town meeting; to-day 
everything is modern’ and wide- 
awake, and the transformation hag 
been Mr. Safford’s. 

There has been a notable advance 
along every line, material equipment, 
efficiency of teaching force, system- 
atic arrangement of courses, earnest- 
ness of pupils, and public in‘ere-t in 
the schools. Most notable has been 
the development of the high school, 
and the readjustments of its rela- 
tions to the lower grades. He has 
accomplished these results by taking 
a broad view of the situation, and 
working toward the desired position 
steadily and tactfully. His methods 
are those of evolution rather than 
revolution; of quiet work rather than 
display. He has the rare ability of 
introducing changes with the mini- 
mum amount of friction. 

He has accomplished his aim, 
which has been like the deacon’s in 
building the one-horse shay, to make 
“every part as strong as the resi,” 
and to advance towards a broader 
and better system as rapidly as a 
supporting public sentiment is 
created. He once said: “In asuccess- 
ful manufacturing establishment the 
marketable product pays the running 
expenses, and leaves a margin of 
profit over the value of the raw mate- 
rial. Educational values are not so 


SUPT. G. FISHER, 
Danbury, Conn. 
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easily figured, but the same degree of 
efficiency is attainable. We are 
striving for that efficiency. Room for 
enrichment is made by simplificat'o.1 
and by systematic and skilful treat- 
ment of each subject. The methcd 
consists of inductive presentation, 
thorough drills for facility and accu- 
racy, and continuous applications to 


real problems until each impcrtant 
»yrinciple is reflexively a work'nz 
tool. Power to do is the crit:rion. 


In every topic we seek its economic 
value to the pupil himself cr to som:3 
portion of the ever-widening circle of 
human interest.” He has been f2«l- 
ing his way towards more systematic 
manual applications with their mus- 
cular stimuli to the vital organs, re- 
lieving brain congestion and nerve 
tension, stimulating anew the percep- 
tive reflexes, and renewing the work- 
ing efficiency of the human organism. 
Not only has he succeeded, but he 
has succeeded in having the public 
appreciate it. 
GLOUCESTER. 

Gloucester is America’s 
fishing port, a distinction that she 
has enjoved from earliest Coloniai 
days. To this feature of life has 
been added, in recent times, the test 
of summer life from every secti-n of 
the country. As a result the charac- 
teristics made famous by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward and other liter- 
ary people are largely matters of 
tradition, though the general honrst, 
and thrift abide, and loyalty to the 
public schools has been the pride of 
the citizens. Fads never 
thrived, though a spirit of progre:s 
has always been apparent. 

Superintendent Freeman Putney 
has seen long service, has always had 
loyal support from teachers and from 
the public. No superintendent in 
the state has a clearer idea as to 
what should be achieved or 2 mcre 
set purpose to have the standard ap- 
preciated and lived up to by the 
teachers, 

The Gloucester school atmospher3 
is delightful. One feels it whenever 
he sees the teachers, with the pupis, 
with the superintendent, with «ach 
other, or with the public. I know cf 
no place where there is worked out 
in better balance, with greater sanity 
and joy, a commendable democrat c 
condition in the grades or with the 
educational forces. Many pedarcogz- 
ists say more about it, but none have 
better attained it. 

Superintendent Putney does 
accept the theory that there is ro 
virtue in the discipline that may be 
obtained through the best ordering 
of a school, and the best leadership 
in heroic study. He has created a 
live sentiment in favor cf makinz 
school business a matter of para- 
mount importance, bearing fruit in 
the fixed habits of punctua‘ity and 
constant daily attendance. There ig 
nothing weak, nerveless, or aimles} 
in the Gloucester schools, and yet 
there is nowhere greater cordiality in 
the personal and profe-sional rela- 
tion of teachers and pupils. There is 
attained a healthful respect for that 


leading 


discipline which signifies Jaw ani 
order. 

Superintendent Putney is essen- 
tially home-staying, an every-day 


working official, not because of any 
counter theory that he posse:ses, but 
because his aspirations are such that 
he cannot attain the ends desired in 
any other way. His creed is not one 
of words, so much as of deeds. 
Among the essentials to good ac- 
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complishment which the Gloucester 
superintendent of schools stands for 
and urges, are: (1) Earnest insist- 
ence toward an established habit of 
well-doing. (2) Granting to thoss3 
who are held immediately responsibla 
for results the largest possible fre2- 
dom of action consistent with a de- 
voted purpose and commendabl> 
methods. (3) Such co-operation of 
teacher and pupil as conduces t> en- 
joyable hard work. (4) Close rela- 
tionship of the home and _ school, 


thus inviting a helpful parental in- 
iluence. 
HAVERHILL. 
Under Superintendent Stanley H., 


Holmes, who made an enviable repu- 
tation in Westfield before coming 
here, there has been a degree of 
peace and prosperity educationally 
not always found in this famous shoe 
city. He is always “a-doing things” 
and chief among his accomplishments 
is the installation of the Batavia plan. 
This has been done so intelligently 
and skilfully that the results have 
attracted attention far and wide. Su- 
perintendent Ho!mes’ success with 
this system shows that it is capable 
of being transplanted and gaining by 
new soil. 

Incidentally Mr. Holmes 
much of his personality into the 
movement. The union of Bradford, 
which was one of the best school 
tuwns in the state, with Haverhill has 
radically modified the conditions in 
the city. 


has put 


LYNN. 

This is one of the world’s two most 
important cities in hoth the bcot and 
shoe industry, and in the makinz of 
electrical appliances. Each of these 
industries brings to the city an ex- 
ceptionally high class of emplovees, 
and the schools have never modifi2d 
the course of study perceptiblv. 
There is no such tendency to take 
children out of school and put them 
to work as in many cities in the 
state, and the same modifi-ati n s 
not called for here as there. 

The city has been favored be ond 
many cities in the character of the 
men who would serve, and who coull 
be elected upon the board of educa- 
tion. Professional men and women, 
and young business men, college edu- 
cated, have devoted themselves to 
the work in Lynn as though it was a 
call to duty. 

Superiniencent O. B, Bruce served 
the city for a much longer term than 
has any other man, much longer than 
the average in the state, and he hada 
repitation throughout New England 
such as few enjoy. Frank J. Peaslee, 


superintendent for the past four 
years, has been unwearied in his 
effort to work efficiently under the 


board of education for the broaden- 
ing of educational activities. 

The establishment of a city prac- 
tice school to which only carefully 
selected normal school or colleze 
graduates are admitted for learning 
in a practical way and under export 
supervision the art of teaching is im- 
proving and strengthening the teach- 
ing foree to a marked degree. No 
teacher is now appointed to a regular 
zrade position who has not passed 
through this school of experience, or 
passed the superintendent's examina- 
tions after at least two years of suc- 
cessful teaching elsewhere. Favorit- 
ism is excluded absolutely in appoint- 
ments. Merit alone wins. The old- 
time pull of district committees in 
appointments has disappeared, a4 
have also such committees. All 
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nominations are made by a teachers” 
committee upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent. 

The introduction of young, enthu- 
siastic teachers, thorough!y equ’ pped 
for their work and skilled in the art 
pf teaching, is transforming the 
teaching force and the work of the 
schools. The best methods cf teach- 
ing are sought and adopted. Disci- 
pline is careful, rational, and chara:- 
ter building. 

In nothing, perhaps, are the better 
conditions more manifest than in the 
standing of the schools in public 
esteem. Little unfavorable and de- 
structive criticism of the scho:ls is 
heard to-day in the community. On 
the contrary, expressions of appre- 
ciation and high regard are common 
whenever the schools are made a sub- 
ject of consideration by citizens or by 
organizations for civic and social im- 
provement. 

The regard and esteem in wiich 
teachers are held also is notable. A 
higher appreciation of the teacher’s 
service to the community has re- 
cently been shown in a mos prac- 
tical way. Last spring, when tha 
teachers asked for a adejuatea 
compensation, their reqvest was sec- 
onded by a strong public sentim:-nt 
in favor of granting it, and it was 
granted. 

School gardening and other 
rational and practical means cf in- 
dustrial and civic education are re- 
ceiving the attention which their im- 
portance deserves. This line of wrk 
is not confined to the school grounds, 
but extends to the improvement of 
the home grounds and surroundings, 
with features of production and con- 
struction for commercial advantage, 
A growing appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and orderly, a respect fcr public 
property, and a sense of civic pride 
are developed. In one schoo! yard 
where little of the products cf t*e 
children’s efforts remained un- 
molested when this work was first 
undertaken, little, if anything, las 
been disturbed this year. The old 
idea that school yards are places for 
desecration, depredation, and general 
hoodlumism is fast giving p!ac> to 
the more rational and civilized notioir 
of respect for respectable surround- 
ings and appreciation of community 
rights. It is the best kind of educia- 
tion in good citizenship. 

The grounds of two large grammar 
schools have been more than doubl-d 
in area the present season, and other 
enlargements are contemplated. Sev- 
eral dwelling houses and other build- 
ings had to be purchased with the ac- 
quired properties and removed from 
the land. Here again is manifest the 
public regard for the schools. This 
extension of school grounds came 
largely in response to a strongly ex- 
pressed desire of the citizens for such 
extensions. The school department 
petitioned the city government for 
the land, but it was the strong ba’k- 
ing of the people that made its peti- 
tion effective. 


PEABODY. 


The influence of George Peabody's 
memory is strongly felt in this town 
of his birth. Rarely can one find 
such civic and educational pride as 
in the town out from which as a poor 
boy went the man who wes to bless, 
educationally and philanthropically, 
the greatest city in the world, and 
the greatest nation on the globe. 
The schools of the town have been 
for some time under the guidance of 
Superintendent Albert Robinson, who- 
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has from the first impressed upon the 
teachers that the aim of the sch-ols 
is to lead children into the habit cf 
doing things well. When the pupil 
acquires this mastery over his wcrk 
he is on the road to self-direction, 
independence, and enjoyment. The 
efforts of the teacher and the 
methods of the schoolroom should 
tend to develop confidence in bring- 
ing things to pass. The attitude of 
the community toward the schools is 
one of liberality and confidence, yet 
Mr. Robinson is working along c n- 
servative generally accepted 
lines. There is no catering to public 
praise, but rather to public apprecia- 
tion of the results, 


REVERE. 


A combination of conditions that 
can only be appreciated by thcse who 
realize what it means for a place of 
12,000 all-the-year-round people to 
have the largest summer-resort peo- 
ple of any place about Boston, has 
made civic and political peace attain- 
able under greatest difficulties, and it 
is a matter for congratulati n that 
Superintendent W. H. Winslow, in 
four years, has secured ample and 
constantly increased appropriations 
for the schools, for new buildings, 
and for adequate modern equipment 
without a dissenting vote in the 
town meeting. This is an achieve- 
ment of which the town and its edu- 
cational leader have every reason to 
be proud, As a _ result the educa- 
tional provision of the town is 
notably complete.’ 

Mr. Winslow appeals to the con- 
fidence of the people, the school 
board, and the teachers in such a 
way that peace with progressive ac- 
tivity abide in harmony. His im- 
provement of the curriculum is radi- 
cal without being riotous; literature 
and history in the grades have been 
universally introduced and attention 
to these has been intensified. He 
has a conviction that the daily pro- 
gram can and should economize the 
energy of the child and enhance his 
progress; that there is as much sci- 
ence in the making of a daily pro- 
gram as in any other duty of the su- 
nerintendent. 

Above all, Mr. Winslow stands for 
teaching on psychological princinles 
directed especially to a knowledge of 
the child’s mind, and in accordance 
with the principles of mental activity. 

SALEM. 

“Safe, sound, and sane” has always 
been the motto of the most Puritan 
of cities and towns on the North 
shore. No other man has had ¢o 
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vital a part in the direction of the 
schools as has John W. Perkins. who 
has been the superintendent fcr the 
past twelve years, and who was in 
the high school for seventeen years, 
—1865 to 18$1,—the last fourteen of 
these as principal, so that he has 
been a prominent feature of the 
echool system for practically thirty 
years, beginning at the close of the 
Civil war. Mr. Perkins was born in 
Topsfield, near Salem; fitted for col- 
lege at the Phillips Andover acad- 
emy, graduated at Harvard in the 
class of '65, being class poet, going 
to Phillips Andover to teach, but was 
elected to the Salem high schcol 
after a few months. After seventeen 
years in this school he became princi- 
pal of the famous Dummer academy, 


_ where he remained for twelve years, 


until he became superintendent at 
Salem, 

The teaching force of the city has 
been a happy family. The pupils 
teachers, and the public are highly 
appreciative of Mr. Perkins, and all 
respond to his every suggestion. Of 
this there has been no better ex- 
ample than in 1903. In May of that 
year, when an effort was made to 
secure advance memberships ($2.00 
each) for the N. E. A., I was invitel 
hy Superintendent Perkins to come 
to Salem and speak to the teachers 
At the close of the address the super- 
intendent said quietly and in a single 
sentence that he would like to have 
every teacher become a member of 
the N. E. A. There was no anvpz<al, 
no reasons given, merely an off-hand 
~uggestion as to what he would like. 
Before noon the next day every 
teacher in the city had _ enrolled 
through the principal, and the lists 
had been sent to the superintendent 
with the money. I put an item in 
the Journal of Education to this 
effect. The chairman of the Boston 
committee on advance memberships 
-ould not believe it possible, and so 
he wrote to Mr. Perkins to know if 
the facts corresponded with my state- 
ment, and on the same letter Mr. 
Perkins simply wrote “yes,” with his 
initials. That early action and that 
terse reply were largely responsible 
for the enrollment of 8,000 advance 
members. The incident is every way 
characteristic of the “get there” 
phase of Mr. Perkins’ professional 
work. 

NORTHAMPTON. 


Within eighteen months three 


different men have been superintend- 
ing the schools of this city, and it 
will take a little time for any one to 
know what’s what and who’s who. 
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Superintendent J. H, Carfrey, now 
superintendent at Wakefield, suc- 
ceeded Alvin F. Pease in 1898 and 
in the summer of last year was suc- 
ceeded hy Schuyler F. Herron, who 
was this year succeeded by F. K. 
Coughlin. The schools have always 
had the advantage of the official ad- 
vice and counsel of the professors of 
Smith college, scholarly teachers 
have always been available, and the 
standards of school work have b2en 
scholarly, aesthetic, and ethical, in 
all phases wholesome. 


WESTFIELD. 

Westfield is highly favored in that 
she has a normal school, one of the 
oldest of the normal schools of the 
country, and the normal school and 
the school officials of the town work 
in such accord that the children of 
the schools get much advantage from 
this relation. The teachers in con- 
sequence get better salaries, and the 
ideals of the normal school permeate 
the public. The schools are for the 
children, first, last, and all the time. 
The teachers are skilful and profes- 
sionally trained to an unusual de- 
gree. Their pay is good, the cur- 
riculum is modern without being fad- 
dish. Manual training in its various 
forms is introduced into all grades, 
and an earnest and intelligent effort 
is made to introduce wisely and com- 
pletely the means of toning up the 
aesthetic, ethical, and industrial sides 
of the child’s life, while not neglect- 
ing the so-called scholastic phases of 
the child. The citizens support every 
movement looking to the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

The town has been fortunate in 
having at the head of the schools at 
all times men of professional promi- 
nence in the state. Charles L. Sim- 
mons, the present superintendent, 
has in three vears increased the effi- 
ciency of the schools along all lines. 
He was educated for the law and 
practiced for a time, but for the past 
twelve years he has been an enthu- 
siastic high school teacher and super- 
intendent in Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, advancing steadily in the pro- 
fessional importance of the positions 
held. He has the heartiest support 
of all classes of citizens, and the re- 
sponse to his call for progressive 
measures is prompt and generous. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Springfield, by far the largest city 
west of Worcester, is even more 
prominent as a manufacturing. mer- 
cantile, and railroad centre, while she 
has probably the most important, at 
least the most widely-known daily 
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paper in New England, outside of 
Boston. These conditions have con- 
tributed to her fame in all directions, 
but, most of all, educationally. 
From the first, she has been se-ond 
only to Boston, in all New England, 
in the establishing of supervision, the 
high 


school, the introduction of 
music and drawing. 
Her superintendents have been 


men of eminence in the profession. 
Dr. A. P. Stone, superinte dent fr 
many years, was chief among the 
leaders in all educational conferences 
and associations, and was one of the 
notable men on the state board cf 
education. Dr. Thomas M. Balliet 
was as eminent in professional schol- 
arship as any superintendent New 
England has known, and no other 
superintendent has been more noted 
than he as an educational lec:vrer 
from the standpoint of philosophy. 
Two such men covering a third of a 
century and more can but enhance 
the professional spirit of a city. As 
a consequence, an inevitable conse- 
quence, the educational public spirit 
is the best, and the professional za! 
of the teachers is noteworthy. Super- 
intendent W. F. Gordy, now in his 
second year, has done more educa- 
tional writing than both of his pve- 
decessors, is a man of intense devo- 
tion to result-getting through the 
schools, has clean-cut ideals as to 
principles and methods in dis7ipline, 
and in the branches. Her record and 
her present experiences combine to 
magnify her as_ the _ educational 
leader of Western Massachusetts. 
Her high school building is one of 
the best in the country, and has been 
often patterned by other cities Her 
high school principals have been men 
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of eminent ability, not infrequently 
promoted to positions of much higher 
salaries and influence. Her granma" 
school principals and her special 
teachers have been, and are, men and 
women of prominence in the educa- 
tional councils of New Englani, es- 
pecially in the Connecticut valley. 


ARLINCTON. 


There is perhaps no town in which 
so much credit is due one man on the 
board of education as in this town 
where Walter A. Robinson of the 
Boston Latin schoo! has given much 
time for mary years, has been ar- 
dently devoted tc the schools, and has 
wielded a large influence in town 
meeting. The case is unique. Itisa 
large and wealthy town, requiring 
from ten to twelve town meetinzs 
each year, and Mr. Robinson. a school- 
master in a town with governors, 
councilors, senstors, lawyers an.j 
other professional men and political 
leaders galore, has presided over 
these deliberations in storm and 
stress periods as well as in times of 
peace and plenty. This thas given 
him great infiuence and he has never 
soughi to use it except for the school, 
hence his able and successful educa- 
tional leadership. 

John F. Seully, the = superin- 
tendent. has been on duty but three 
months. long enougi:, however, to 
demonstrate his complete mastery of 
the situation. Never was the cuticox 
more satisfactory for the schco!s than 
now. This is one of the few in- 
stances in which a grammar princi- 
pal from anoiher town has been pro- 
moted to so important a superintend- 
eney, but then Mr. Scu'ly’s succe:s in 
Brookline was exceptional. 


CAMBRIDS 


FOR THE GRADES 


KING’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By Charles F. King of the Dearborn School, Boston 
Just Adopted by the City of Boston 
Geography through home observation, type forms, and journeys 


Thoroughly and beautifully illustrated by maps and pictures 
illustrated story, told in simple, picturesque language, as a teacher 


would tell it to children. 


GORDY’S HISTORY OF THEUNITED STATES. $1.00 


By Wilbur Fisk Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass 


In Use in Over 75 Large New England Cities and 
Towns and in Numerous Smaller Places 


A new edition of this standard text-book has been published which 
brings the history of the United States down to date. 


GORDY AND MEAD’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 


By Wilbur Fisk Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. and William E. Mead, of Wesleyan University. 
Language Lessons, a First Book in English, 40 cents 
Grammar Less ns, a Second Book in English, 65 cents 


A wealth of practical and stimulating material, designed to increase 
the pupil’s capability to write and speak good English. 


JAMES AND SANFORD’S OUR GOVERNMENT: 
Local, State, and National. 
By James A. James of Northwestern University and Albert 
HH. Sanford of the Stevens Point ( Wis.) Normal School. 
With New England Supplement 


By Wilson R. Butler, Head Master, High School, New Bedford, Mass 
The general usefulness of James and Sanford’s text, which is now 
available for New England schools, is evidenced by the fact that a 

number of important state editions have been required, 


SCRIBNER’S TEXT-BOOK 


The seat of Har- 
rard University 
has, naturally, at- 
tracted much at- 
tention to her 
public schools, 
and sucl public 
interest has b2en 
justified by the 
unprecedented 
Zvifis of land and 
building for 
schools and by the 
prominence of the 
nen and wom n 
who have ‘ed in 
school work, The 
gifts from the late 
Frederick Rindea 


65 cents 


An 


are without a 
parallel] in thea 
Two Books Fast. an! prob- 
ably in the Wesi, 


although Menom- 
onie, Wisconsin, 
and Muskegon, 
Michigan, have 
enjoyed s'milar 
benefactions. 
There are five 
highly costly 
build ngs centrally 
located cn ex'en- 
sive grounds and 
in each case either 


$1.00 


the grounds or the 
puilding was 
given hy Mr. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK, 153 Fifth Avenue 


BOS LON, 387 Washington Street 
CHICAGO, 151 Wabash Avenue 


Rirdge, he always 
taking upon him- 
cef the greiter 
xXxpense, These 
buildines are tha 
Latin school. Wil- 
liam: F. Bradbury, 
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principal; the English high school, 
Ray Greene Huling; principil; the 
Rindge Manual Training school, Wil- 
iam M. Morse, principal, the public 
library, and the city hall. 

The high schools have always 
ranked high, the Latin school being 
one of the three best fitting schools 
in the country jndged by the ability 
of the students to pass the Harvard 
examinations. ‘The grammar princi- 
pals have been men and women of ex- 
ceplional public or _ profe:sional 
Erominence. Colonel John D. Bill- 
ings is the only school prine’pal ever 
honored by the appointment upon a 
Massachusetts governor’s staff and he 
Was one of the foremost men in the 
official military group in the years 
that he served. Another of the prin- 
cipals, Herbert Bates, is reputed to 
have been offered a principalship of a 
state norimal school, and it is prob- 
abie that no woman principal is held 
in higher esteem. or has heen more in 


demand for platform service than 
Miss Maria I.. Baldwin of the 
Agassiz school 

Francis Cogswell, who retired 


from the superinterdency of the city 
last June, after more than fifiy ye.irs 
of service to the city, as p*incipal first, 
then as superintendent, has a record 
unsurpassed in many re- 
gards. The years in the office of su- 
perintendent have never heen equalel 
in any other city in the state, and the 
record of peace on the one hard and 
of progress on the other is unusual, 
especially in a citv that hos had its 
full share of municipal political dis- 
cord. Not only was there never a 
vote against him, but when at the 
end of fifty vears he insisted uron 
resigning the board unanimously 
voted that he should remain, at least 
for another year. 

W. C. Bates, who succceded Mr. 
Cogswell in June last, has a record as 
superintendent in Fall River, and 
other cities, which appealed to the 
Cambridge board of education when 
it canvassed the men eligible to the 


position. His success as a_ local 
leader is already assured and his 
prominence in the counsels of the 


state leaders will be enhanced by the 
distinguished promotion that has 
come to him 

EVERETT. 

“The people’s city’ has been the 
favorite name of Everett with thse 
whose proud boast it is that they 
have had much to do with the 
fabulous development of the city. It 
is probably true that the city has 
been called upon to provide mcre 
school equipment, increased schcol 
attendance in the same time than any 
other place in the state. From the 
first Everett has used a larger port’on 
of her tax levy for school mainten- 
ance than any other city in the 
United States probably. Nearly one- 
half of the tax levy for current ex- 
penses is devoted to the schools. 
With a population of 25,909 (census 
of 1900) a new, large schoolhouse is 
built each year, making a further 
heavy draft upon the tax-pavers. 

The Everett schools are char acter- 
ized by the splendid sprit of har- 
mony and helpfulness existing  be- 
tween the teachers and pupils, teach- 
ers and parents, teachers and princi- 
pals; hetween the teachers, princi- 
pals. and school officials, and by tie 
high esteem in which the schools are 
held by the parents and tax-payers. 

The school board haz always been 
led by prominent citizens and her 
superintendents have always be-n 
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men of local social leadership and of 
educational prominence both at home 
and abroad. 

U. G. Wheeler, superintendeit for 
the past five years, is conservativel, 
radical in his attitude toward th? 
new in education. He has well said, 
“Without the courage to turn a cor- 
ner, lest we get lost, we will never 
get very far from our original posi- 
tion.” He was one of the fir:t cf 
the superintendents of Massachusetts 
to introduce the modern phonetic 
reading into schools, and was the sec- 
ond superintendent in Massachusetts 
to establish the “Batavia” work. He 
believes the schools of the present 
are giving a broader anda beter 
education than the schools of the 
past, although he has a very tender 
feeling for the country schoo! of his 
youth. He believes in the grade; 
echool, but, as it is generally aimin- 
istered, feels that many pupils are 
cheated out of their rightful inher.- 
tance. He believes in smaller schools, 
more attention to the individual, and 
in thoroughly trained and efficient 
teachers,—teachers who have high 
ideals, and who have cons2crated 
themselves to the attainment of thos: 
ideals. He says that such teachers 
will not work for sa’ary aone, but 
will be entitled to the largest pos- 
sible salary—the remuneration cf ex- 
pert service. 

The teachers of Everett have one 
of the most successful organizatiors 
for social and professional pleasure, 
comfort, and advantage in the 
schools. 

FRAMINGHAM. 


Superintendent S. F. Blodgett i1 
the years of service in Framingham 
has developed much power through 
the skilful introduction and develop- 
ment of special methods. This is a 
normal school towa, and is conse- 
auently in close touch with methods 
born under hot-house  condit ons. 
The inevitable tendency in such 
towns is either to adopt the lozal 
normal school methods and follow 
them somewhat slavishly, cr to an- 
tagonize them to the point of friction. 
Mr. Blodgett does neither. He neve 
antagonizes, at the same time he has 
chosen methods born and reared else- 
where, and has installed them suc- 
cessfully. In arithmetic, for instance, 
he was the first superintendent ovt- 
side of Connecticut to adopt in its 
completeness the number work devel- 
oped by Miss Sarah J. Walter, un‘il 
recently of the Willimantic, Conn., 
normal training school. I was 
greatly interested in the way in 
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Milton, 


which he accepted and then adopt2d 
it. He heard Miss Walter tell what 
her system was and of the results 
attained. This interested him, no: 
sufficient!, to adopt it, but to know 
about it. He made four or five visits 
to Willimantic, and saw its work- 
ing and noted carefully both tte 
methods and the accomplishments. 
He selected two teachers in his 
schools, and had them go ts Wil- 
limantic, and study for themselves, 
and they introduced it into their sec- 
ond-grade rooms, and the next year 
it was fully installed in all the second 
erades, and was experimented upon 
in two third-grade rooms, and the 
next year it was fully installed in 
that grade. 


LOWELL. 


With as many temptations to get 
off the educational track, politically, 
as any city could have in the pas* 
quarter of a century, the Lowell 
school leaders have declined to yield 
to any temptation of this kind, and 


the schools have forged atead 
steadily. Much credit for this is due 


to Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb, 
whose persistent modesty and insist- 
ent devotion to the schools of this 
city are matters of universal knowl- 
edge and appreciation. He knows 
what is being done and claimed in 
other cities, near and far, and he 
knows every phase of the sch o life 
of Lowell, good and bad. For twent/- 
seven years he has been in the ser- 
vice as principal or superintendent, 
and not a vote has ever been cas‘ 
against him, a fact that represents 
ageressive confidence, and not neza- 
tive conditions. There is ulways 
something a-doing, there is always 
progress that is significant in th3 
work. Mr. Whitcom) is a leader, not 
of the spectacular order, not through 
shouting from the housetcps, but by 
keeping the force in step with him. 
In substance he says: “I have an idea 
that so and so can be done; if you 
will line up to me we will see if we 
ean do it.” 

There is no better kindergarten 
work anywhere than in Lowell. It is 
worth as much to a child and to the 
system as any year in the course, and 
at the other end of the line is as 
good a high school achievement as is 
anywhere to be found. In two years 
out of three this high school has 
taken highest rank in fitting for 
Dartmouth, and, if my memory is 
not at fault, it was a Lowell high 
school boy who won the highest 
marks on record at the Harvard ex- 
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aminations, This I do know, that the 
T.owell high school has for years been 
one of the best public fitting schools 
in. New England. The manual train- 
ing high school work has a reputation 
unsurpassed outside of Boston, whils 
the Commercial high school is abso- 
lutely peerless. The training school is 
the only one outside of Boston that at- 
tracts college graduates and normal 
school graduates. ‘The eminent suc- 
cess of the various lines of h'gh 
school work would be impossible 
without admirable elementary schcol 
work, 
MALDEN. 

The schools of Malden have high 
repute, but whatever excellencies 
they possess are the result of the 
steady and harmonious working t?- 
gether of teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, and of a generous public, 
through a long period of years. Free- 
dom from politics and a most happy 
spirit of loyalty and mutual helpful- 
ness have made steady and heathful 
growth possible. 

There is a strong corps of teazhers 
—almost no “dead wood.” No 
teacher is eligible who has not had at 
least two years of successful experi- 
ence, and every teacher must b2 
either a normai school graduate cr a 
college graduate. No teacher is en- 
ployed who has not been visited in 
her own school by the superintend- 
ent, the principal, and, frequently, by 
one of the supervisors. Furthermore, 
they pay the maximum salary at once 
to a teacher whois worth it. Con- 
siderable freedom has always heen 
allowed the principals in the manage- 
ment of their schools. Yet by work- 
ing harmoniously together for the 
larger ends, there is essential unity. 

During the two years of Henry D. 
Hervey’s superintendency they have 
established a system of medical in- 
spection. There has been a general 
increase in teachers’ salaries. 
(Grades one to seven, $650; gral? 
eight, $675; grade nine, $700.) A 
Teachers’ Association has been crgan- 
ized. They have established a s)s- 
tem of grade representatives whereby 
the grade teachers may have a voice 
in all the vital questions conce ning 
their work. 

Plans are already under wav by 
which Mr. Hervey hopes to se*ure 
the granting of permaneit tenure to 
all teachers after three years cf su*- 
cessful service in Malden.. (A rule 
to this effect has already ben favor- 
ably reported on by the sub- 
committee on rules.) Also @ 
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strengthening of the system of medi- 
eal inspection, providing for a sys- 
tematic examination by a specialis* 
of the eyes, ears, and threats cf 
school children. Also a revision of 
the course of study, which s‘iall 
ceed on the theory, not that the child 
is a little empty jug which mst be 
filled, but rather that he is a marvel- 
ous human dynamo already full, and 
that he grows by having this encrgy 
directed. The work of the teach>r is 
to supply appropriate conditions, ocp- 
portunities,—the child does the rest. 
Also provision for the separate care 
and instruction of the mentally defi- 
cient and of the morally delinquent 
Also for bringing parents and teach- 
ers more closely together in some 
large and mutually helpful way. 


MARLBORO. 


Marlboro is one of the cities 
limited largely to one business idea, 
that of boot and shoe-making. Th> 
city grew with a Western boom, end 
for a time political, socia!, and edi- 
cational leadership was not clearly 
established, so that superintendents 
came and went frequently, but with 
the election of Superintendent J. A. 
Pitman all this changed, and for sev- 
eral years there have been no more 
satisfactory educational cond tion; 
than those of Marlboro. 

Mr. Pitman is a native of Appleton, 
Maine, born in 1867, and was gradu- 
ated from the Castine normal school 
at the age of nineteen. Since then he 
has studied in the pedagogical depart- 
ments of Clark University and of 
Harvard University. He was princi- 
pal of a high school in Maine, of 
grammar schools at Millbury ani 
Malden, and had the district super- 
intendency of West Boylston, Bcyl- 
ston, Bolton, and Harvard, and als» 
of West Boylston and Wayland, and 
he was with this district when elected 
to take charge of the Marlboro 
schools in 1897. 

During the eight years in that city 
a number of pupils between the ae; 
of fourteen and sixteen years equal 
to one-half of the present menber- 
ship of the schools have received em- 
ployment certificates, and have gone 
out from the schools and into th: 
factories. In Mr. Pitman’s judg nent 
the conditions illustrated by this fact 
should largely determine the charac- 
ter of the course of instruction: 
hence it has been his policy to con- 
fine the work of the elementary 
schools somewhat closely to tire 
recognized essentials. He would 
teach a comparatively few suwhbjecis 
thoroughly under these conditicns, 
and neglect nothing which makes 
for good citizenship. A large share 
of the time in the lower schools is de- 
voted to the study of Englis, anl 
four hours per week of English for 
the entire four years is required in all 
courses in the high school. The study 
of United States history is enrichel 
by correlating it with geography and 
with a thorough course in civies ex- 
tending through the gramma” 
schools. A pamphlet containing te 
essential facis of local history, in 
which Marlboro is especially rich, has 
been prepared and placed in tie 
hands of all pupils in grades 5 to 
9 inclusive. United States history 
and civics are also required sibjects 
in all courses in the senior year in 
the high school. 

The study of current events is 
made prominent in conne2cticn with 
the study of both geography and his- 
tory, and the pupils are thus encour- 
aged to read current literature intel- 
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ligently and for a purpose. The read- 
ing of books from the public library 
is also encouraged and directed to a 
great extent by the teachers. The 
course of study in the high school 
has been strengthened through the 
addition of new subjects, and it has 
heen made. sufficiently flexible to 
meet the needs of all classes of pup'1s 
whether they are. preparing for 
further study in the higher institu- 
tions of learning or for immediate 
entrance into the practical affairs of 
life. Although examinations are 
given frequently, they have long sin e 
been abolished as a basis for promo- 
tion. All pupils are promoted upon 
the judgment of the teacher, subject 
to the approval cf the principal and 
the superintendent, and all promo. 
tions are conditioned upon the ab lity 
of the pupil to perform the rejyuirel 
work ina profitable manner. Any 
pupil may be returned to a_ lower 
grade at any time during the vear if 
it appears to be to his advantage. or 
a pupil may be promoted at any tine 
if the character of his work wi 1 war- 
rant such a course. 

A stamp savings system has ben 
introduced, and in four vears te 
pupils have accumulated nearly 
£$10.000—an average of about $1 per 
year for each pupil in the average 
membership. A system of medical 
inspection has been adopted. Course; 
of free educational lectures have been 
held annually, and the list cf lec- 
turers includes many of the leading 
educators and authors in New Eng.- 
land. Courses of lectures cn travel 
business methods, science, etc., have 
heen held for the benefit of the 
pupils, many of our promi-*ent citi- 
zens having manifested their interest 
in the schools in this practical man- 
ner. The income of a fund of 
$2,500 is expended annually for the 
purchase of books of reference, and 
this has afforded the means cf mak- 
ing important additions to the 
teachers’ library ard to the severa' 
school libraries. The income of an- 
other fund is su‘ficient to supply prac- 
tically all of the eauipment of th? 
laboratories in the high school. An- 
other fund of about $25,009 has also 
heen secured recently, and this will 
soon be available for work in mana 
training. The salaries of the grade 
teachers have receitly been advanced 
to $500. The rules of the school con- 
mittee have been amended so tha 
hereafter no teacher may he e!lect2d 
to any position unless she has had 
the benefit of normal training cr its 
equivalent and successful experien*e 
as a teacher. I know of no o-e who 
has more. skilfully and  hercically 
adapted all phases of school work t» 
the special needs of a community. 


MEDFORD. 


Superintendent Charles H. Mors; 
has helped to give Medford school: as 
high rank as any in the state. He is 
one of the most complete men in 
scholarship, in educational teory, 
and as a master of detail. That in 
which he has made a national record, 
so far as I know leading all o-her 
cities, is in this, that the work in all 
the grades is dominated and super- 
vised in each branch by the head of 
that department in the high school. 
For instance, all arithmetic work, all 
geography, all history, all literature, 
all nature study, ete., is directed 
largely by the mathematizal, geo- 
graphical, history, literature, and 
natural science departments in the 
high school, always of course after 
conference with the superintend2n 
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and principals. This has practica'ly 
bridged the gulf between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. There 
is a full course of literature. continu- 
ous, skilfully classified from grade 1 
through the senior high schocl class. 
There is no number work in grade 1, 
but in grades 2 and 3 Mizs Wa'ter’s 
work is closely followed. Elective 
courses in German in grades 6, 7. 8, 
9, and for four years in the hizh 
school. There is elective Latin, and 
required algebra in grade % ‘'T'te 
history course is a more ful'y de. 
veloped one than is usually found, 
making the cycle of study twice from 
ancient times to modern—first be- 
ginning grade 4 and ending up witi 
United States history in 8 and 9; the 
next beginning in grade 10 (An*i21t 
history) and ending with United 
States history in 15, or senior year of 
high. A short course on the develop- 
ment of constitutional government in 
Europe takes the last half of grade 9 
work in history. 

Superintendent Morss has the most 
complete system of office records that 
I have ever seen in New England, the 
only outside rival so far as I know 
was that of Superintendent A. W. 
Abrams, at Ilion, New York. They 
are kept as a card cataloz, requiring 
the minimum of labor by the t-ach- 
ers, but giving the maximum cf in- 
formation. The salaries of 
teachers have been twice raisd in 
Superintendent Morss’ day. 


MELROSE. 


Melruse is a beautiful suburb five 
miles out to the north. She gets her 
share of the rugged grandeur cf the 
Middlesex Fells. It was long favored 
as the residence of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, one of America’s famous 
women. She has had a larger propor- 
tion of men prominent in public 
atfairs for the past twenty years 
than almost any other city in the 
commonwealth, ard upon her school 
board there have always be2n promi- 
nent citizens, consequently her super- 
intendent has always had strong sup- 
port. Fred H. Nickerson, supevin- 
tendent for the past seven years, has 
greater tangible results to show for 
his work than has heen the privilege 
of most men. The attendanc> of 
pupils beyoad the compulsory school 
age has increased remarka)ly. For 
example, while the membership cf the 
first six grades of the system fas; in 
creased 9 per cent. during the sat 
five years, the combinel registration 
of the three highest grammar grades 
and the high school has increased 47 
per cent. The increas? in the higi 
school alone since Mr. Nickerson too 
charge of the schools in 1898 i: prac- 
tically SS per cent. A s‘andard cf 
academic and professiona'’ trainin: 
has been fixed to which teachers must 
attain before they are eligible to a 
position in Melrose. A permanen 
tenure plan for teachers has bee. 
adopted. The administration of the 
schools has been strengthened by 
placing principals’ assistants in all 
grammar buildings. Higher salaries 
for teachers anda _ definite salary 
schedule have been securel. Tha 
first grades have been transformel 
inte modified kindergartens. A li- 
brary of professional works for the 
use of teachers has been built up in 
the superintendent’s office. The higi 
school work has been organized on 
the departmental plan. Gen>ral 
medical inspection of the schrols bas 
been established through the co- 
operation of the local board cf 
health, and arrangements have keen 
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perfected for the systematic testing 
of the sight and hearing of pupils by 
the teachers. The school session for 
grades 7, 8, and 9 has been 
lengthened by a half hour in order 
that the necessity for home stuly in 
these grades might be largely r-.- 
moved, and an opportunity given in 
school to teach pupils how tod study 
effectively. Manual training, c>nsis:- 
ing of card-board work for all pupils 
in grades 4, 5, and 6, and sewing 
for girls and bench work in wood for 
boys in grades 7, 8, and 9, has 
been introduced. A hearty co-ope a 
ticn on the part of parents and th? 
various women’s clubs cf the city ha; 
been secured that has resulted in 
valuable parents’ meetings in th? 
different school districts, the beauti- 
fying of school grounds, the decor:- 
tion of schoolrooms with pictures and 
casts, the gift of valuable pieces of 
schoo! apparatus, and the mainten- 
ance by the women’s clubs cf va a- 
tion schools during the past tiree 
summers. 

Mr. Nickerson is a graduate of 
Bates College, class cf 1886. In 1889 
he was granted the degree cf A. M 
Throughout his profeszional life te 
has been active both in local educa 
tional clubs and in the outside eluca- 
tional organizations. He is president 
of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Asseciation, and ex-president cf the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and has always encoura7el by 
his membership, and ailed by his 
service, every educational organiza- 
tion that had claim upon him. 

NEWTON. 

No city of its size is better known 
educationally than is Newton. it has 
had many superintendents and h'gh 
school principals now prominent else- 
where. Here Mr. Goodwin, nov 
deputy commissioner of New York 
state, was for some years principal of 
the high school; here as superinte2ad- 
ents have beei Dr. Fred W. Atkin- 
son, head of the Adelphi Academy of 
Brooklyn, Hon. George I. Aldrich 0° 
the state board of educa‘tion anl 
superintendent of Brookline, Dr 
Horace Mann Willard of Quincy Mai- 
sion school for young lade; in 
Quiney, but never has it been mor: 
fortunate, all in all, in the occupan?v 
of either position than to-day wi h 
Dr. F. E. Spaulding as superin‘en i- 
ent, and Enoch C. Adams as high 
school principal. Dr. Spanliing hag 
had an exceptionally thorough prepa- 
ration, haviig spent three full verrs 
in the University of Leipsic, cf Be-lin, 
and ihe College de France, taking hig 
doctor’s degree at Leipsic. Re urnin * 
to this country he spent a vear at 
Clark University. As superintend>n 
at Passaic, N. J., he soon won a repu- 
tation as a leader. He has hal ccca- 
sion to state his ‘“‘creed” a3 to his own 
supervision, and as it has never been 
in print I can do no better than to 
give it entire here:— 

“T try to superintend—to super- 
vise professionally, not merely clevic- 
ally. To that end I try to have a 
comprehensive grasp on a'l the regu- 
lar subjects of the curriculum (I refer 
particularly to the grades), and to 
understand the principles ani 
methods of instruction in detail i1 
every grade. I do not prescribe defi- 
nite, hard and fast lines of work—in 
fact, I rarely prescribe anything; I 
do discuss with teachers freqveitl, 
the ends to be sought in each subject 
and T indicate, with reasons, what I 
believe to be the fundamen‘al princi- 
ples of method to be followed—I go 
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even farther and lay out in detail 
many methods that I believe to be of 
value, but I always make it plain that 
such are mere suggestions, and teach- 
ers are encouraged to originality in 
their work. In my supervision.—and 
T am in the school; nearly all of evary 
schoc! day,—1! try to see deeper than 
the mere surface of things—order, at- 
tentien, etc., important as. th:s: 
things are—to determine the real 
value of the work that is being done. 
Is the object sought worth while? I; 
the means of securing it the best, or 
is it more or less wasteful of tine 
and effort? My answer to these ques 
tions forms the basis of intelligent 
commendation or helpful sugges ion 
for improvement. Mere general com- 
mendation cr ditapproval from a 
superintendent may do some gool, 
but to be really helpful in the long 
run I feel that ! must be able to 
point out to a teacher definitely jus: 
whereii her work is strong, anl 
wherein it needs improvement, and 
how such improvement may tke 
effected. I think the “regular” sub- 
jects of the curriculum should be 
supervised just as intimately and as 
intelligently as are music and draw- 
ing under most favorable condi iois. 
Such supervision of the regular s:b- 
jects I find to be extremely rare, but 
I kiow the work in these subject; 
profits by such supervision as much 
as does that in the special subjects. 
It is this kind of supervision tha: I 
am trying to cerry on personally-— 
this kind of supervision that I an 
trying to have exercised by my prin- 
cipals.”’ 
SOMERVILLE. 


Although adjoining Boston, Somer- 
ville was not organized into a town 
until the time when Horace Mann’s 
educational work was at its height, 
and enthusiasm has marked the edu- 
eational sentiment from the first. 
The school board of the city has had 
eminent men in its service. In the 
early years of the town this was spe- 
cially marked, due largely to the fact 
that Horace Mann had aroused public 
educational enthusiasm to a degree of 
fervency never known since. Luther 
V. Bell, whose name is carried on one 
of the first large school buildings in 
the city, was a warm personal friend 
of Horace Mann. and devoted himself 
{o the welfare of the schools as per- 
haps no other man has done. Cer- 
tainly no school reports since have 
breathed a nobler air of statesman- 
ship than did those written by him, 


and none have been sought with 
greater zest by citizens of other 
towns. 


There jis scarcely a city in the 
Union in which there are sO Many 
children to the square mile, and con- 
sequently the schoolhouses are neirer 
together than in other cities. All 
this has meant a continual ou'lay of 
large amounts to provide pupils with 
adequate accommodations, but Som- 
erville has done much better than 
most cities, In the entire history of 
Somervilie they have never used «a 
dilapidated building, have never re- 
sorted to portab'e buildings, ner have 
they been forced to have any half- 
time schools. There is no city in 
Massachusetts, and so far as is known 
none in the country, in which all the 
buildings are as new, as modern in 
architecture and in equipment as 
here. The high schools have always 
had an enviable reputation. Neariy 
one-fortieth of the entire population 
has uniformly been the high 
echool, and more than one-third of 
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the pupils have continued ther 
course into the high school. This is 
fully three times the average in cliies 
of the United States as a whole. 

A large proportion of Somerville 
students attend colleges, nniversities, 
normal schools, and the Institute of 
Technology, Nor are they content to 
go to college simply because there 
are opportunities near at han, a3 in 
the case of Harvard, the Institute of 
Tecknology, Tufts, Boston University, 
and Boston College, for there are 
twenty-three Somerville young mea 
in Dartmouth, which probably gives 
Somerville the reccrd when account 
is taken of the d’stance. 

There is so far as I know no local 
school report issued that zgives as 
mary interesting ane important facts, 
collected exhaustive'y, worked 
over so skilfully, and presanted so 
intelligently, as does the annual re- 
port of the schcols of Somerville. 

There have been but three superin- 
terdents in the history of the town 
and city, and all are jiving. Joshua 
H. [Tavis, the first superintendent, 
was a man peculiarly adapted to the 
work of those years. In the selection 
wf teachers, in persozal as:zistance to 
chose needing guidance and en:ou 
agement, and in atten'i-n to indi- 
vidual pupils when in need of a 
steady, kindly hand, I have never 
known his equal. The writer served 
npon the schoo! toard in his day, a 
privilege fuwly anp-eciated. Claren:a 
E. Meleney, now an assiist2nt superin - 
tenderat in New York city, atasaary 
of $5,500, left his impress upon the 
spirit of the schools, though his term 
of service was short. Gordon A. 
Southworth is a remarkably inspir- 
ing leader of teachers, an artist in 
attention to every minute detail, and 
ad master in kncwledge cf effect va 
methods of teaching school branches, 
as is evidenced by the fact that he 
has, for a third of a century, ben 
making some of the most useful text- 
books in important subjects that 
have been published. 

BROOKLINE. 

Brookline is the largest town in 
America that remains under town 
yovernment. It is one of the 
wealthiest towns and abounds in resi- 
dents famed for scholarship and pro- 
fessional prominence. Few places in 
America approach it in any cf these 
narticulars. Naturally such a town 
makes almost limitless financ’a! pro- 
vision for its schools. Salaries, 
buildings, equipment, and art adorn- 
ment are in keeping with the wealth 
and culture. In seventy vears this is 
the only city or town from which 
three of the eight members of the 
state hoard of education have been ap- 
pointed, and no criticism has fol- 
lowed this exceptional condit'on. 

It is one of the few places in which 
che children of the most wealthy and 
the most cultured attend the public 
schools almost universally, in which 
practically no private school  pros- 
rers. From the kindergarten through 
the grades and the high schools the 
(nersonality of the teachers, the deli- 
eate attention and courtesy, the 
scholastic and literary attainments 
combine to make the public schools 
attractive to all classes of citizens. 
Here Samuel T. Dutton, now princi- 
nal of the Horace Mann cchool of 
Teachers’ College, New York city, 
accomplished the reputation that led 
to his being called to his present po- 
sition. The present superintendent, 
George I. Aldrich, of the state board 
of education, author and speaker, and 
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senior member of the sta‘e board of 
education, in point of service, has 
been a leader in New England since 
he was chosen to succeed Francis W. 
Parker in Quincy at the age of twen- 
ty-five. While he is gene-ally 
known as a specialist in arithmetic, 
there is no phase of schsolroon 
work which he does not supervise 
skilfully and as an expert. 


WALTHAM. 


Waltham combines the elements of 
a delightful suburban city with those 
of one of the best manufacturing 
cities in the country. It is the gr at 
watch-making city of the world 
Only one country in the world, and 
no other state in the Union, makes a3 
many watches of as high graile a; 
does this city. Consequently it is 
and has always been a city of go d 
educational sentimeit. It was the 
first city in the country so far a; I 
know to give its superintendent 
permanent tenure. It has consist 
ently ruled out every consideratioi 
but merit in the choice cf its 
teachers, and while salaries are not 
large, it has in effect added to them 
by treating teachers with conside:a- 
tion, by limiting the number of 
pupils, particularly in lower grades 
and by placing teachers as we'l as 
superintendent upon 
tenure; and thus has secured m re 
continuous service and avoided fre 
quent changes. 

Those of its principals and superin- 
tendents who have moved away, in 
almost every instance, have gone to 
and are now occupying positions of 
large influence and high professiona! 
rank. One is now agent of the stt9 
board of education, one is at the head 
of a state normal school, one a po 
fessor at Harvard, three are prin7i- 
pals of the Lynn high school, the New 
Bedford high schosl, and te 
Mechanic Arts high school of Bos'on 
One of its grammar masters has jst 
gone to the fine Chestnut-street 
school at Springfield. Wa'tham was 
one of the first towns of its rank to 
employ a superintendent, to intro- 
duce sewing, cooking, mana! train- 
ing, physical training, and medical 
inspection. It has long carried on 
manual training in both grammar and 
high school, and is now erecting a 
manual training building to take the 
place of an old district school build- 
ing heretofore used as the mechanicil 
laboratory of the high school. This 
building will perhaps be of interest 
to other cities seeking for a solution 
of a difficult problem at a m>od>rate 
expense. 

The city has recently purcha‘ed 
three large playgrounds, upon which 
it employs trainers duriig the sum- 
mer vacation. In this it leads a; in 
other matters. Waltham sch-o's 
have always been held in high esteen 
because an excellent spirit has pre- 
vailed in them. The new high school 
building, although not e!aborate in its 
details, is one of the best equirped 
for practical purposes to be found in 
the state. Its interior devocratioas 
provided for,’ selected, and arranzed 
under the direction of the alumni 
association, reflect credit vpn tte 
public spirit, intelligence, and the re- 
fined taste of Waltham  nreople 
Superintendent William D. Parkin- 
son is upon his eighth year cf s>r- 
vice here, and has seen all phases of 
school life progress under his leader- 
ship. When the Cleveland authorities 
were looking for a $5 000 superintend 
ent they counted him as amongz 
those most highly regarded by them. 
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In every regard he has maintained 
the high standard of the eminent mei 
who have served the city in the same 
capacity. Athough Waltham is 
largely a manufacturing city Mr. 
Parkinson never treats it as such, 
but insists that it is best for al to 
have the best. There is no other way 
that I can so well satisfy myse’f a; 
to reprint what he has so well sad 
regarding the schools of to-day in 
Waltham:- 

“The ordinary child in the Wal- 
tham schools to-day reads ro‘e 
hooks, knows more about the world 
away from home, and is better able 
to appreciate the news of the world, 
which occupies so large a share of 
our attention, than the children of 
fortv years ago. Waltham girls of 
to-day are taught how to sew ani 
make garments, how to select, cook, 
and serve simple, wholesome, eco- 
nomical feod. These are things which 
concern the life of the coming gen- 
eration quite eas vitally as do avith- 
metic and spelling. Waltham boys 0” 
to-day are taught not only to use 
books, but to use hands and tools 
not only to think but to act. Wal- 
tham boys and girls are taught mus‘c 
so that the average child reads and 
appreciates music as the rare child 
did in former days. They are tavgh 
to draw and to distingnish between 
the heautiful and the ugly, so that the 
taste of the children is bringing into 
humble homes an air of refinement 
which in earlier days was confined to 
homes of culture and wealth, and 
their finer perception is fitting them 
for a higher station in the bus‘ness 
world. 

“Waltham children’s’ health igs 
being guarded in wavs unknown to 
earlier generations. The very school- 
rooms are made to breathe. Fresh 
air is poured in and foul air thrown 
cut as if from the lungs of a h-g2 
living creature. This single change 
is of far-reaching importance ro 
onlv to the phvsical but to the moral 
well-being of the coming man. Chil- 
dren trained phvsica'lly' br 
teachers qualified to pres-ribe exer- 
cises for correcting defect< and for 
fortifving weak places. They are 
watched over by physicians who call 
at the schoolhouses, and to whom 
teachers refer cases suspected cf e 
tagious disease, or of other obscur> 
trouble unobserved by the nare-nts 

“Waltham provides p'aygrounds 
and trainers for its youth, in order 
that even their sports mav be turned 
to aecount in the making of better 
citizens It provides evening schoo's 
where those who have not hod cr 
have failed to take advantage cf the 
common school privileges may make 
their deficiency, and where 
those who desire to plant themselves 
upon a higher plane of life or of busi- 
ness may find a ladder by which t» 
climb: At the present time. move 
than three hundred of or pe ple are 
availing themselves of these evenin: 
privileges.” 


WINCHESTER. 


This, one of the most delightful of 
suburban towns, has an eminent man, 
educationally, in the superintendency. 
Robert C. Metcalf ret'red from 
the supervisorship of Boston three 
vears ago, when there was not a mem- 
ber of the Boston board of education 
who did not desire him to remain, 
and took up quiet and congenial work 
in this town. He did it because hea 
thought he had earned the privilege 
of taking life easier but was not will- 
ing to lay down work altogether. 
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Winchester highly appreciates the- 
honor and privilege which she thus 
enjoys. Mr. Metcalf is one of the two 
or three most successful school book 
authors now in supervisory work jn. 
the old Bay state. The town has one 
of the finest high school buildings in 
the country, perhaps the best for a 
town of its size, unless it be one or 
two toward which there have been 
Private gifts. In every regard the 
school work is all that a generous 
and highly intelligent public, with 
such leadership, gives them a right to 
expect. 


HYDE PARK. 


Hyde Park was the last large tow, 
in the state to have a superintendeait 
Here, long after superintendents wer: 
common, there was a small school 
board of eminent citizens who gave 
much personal attention to the ce- 
tails of administration, and left the 
professional supervision to th: 
principals, but since they have had 
supervision under the  professi-nal 
leadership of Frank QO. Draper, it hag 
been complete, scholarly, and expert, 
with hearty co-operation on the part 
of principals teachers. Mr. 
Draper is the most enthusiastic Her- 
bartian among the New England 
euperintendents, and, with him, it is 
practice as well as theory. As a di:- 
ciple of Herbart he believes that the 
teacher, through the right choice of 
subject-matter and a rational 
method, may have very real and very 
ereat infiuence upon the development 
of character in his pupils. He thinks 
that it is the function of the schol 
superintendent to make the constant 
adjustments necessary to secure the 
highest efficiency along the line cf 
character-building through school 
occupations. He is working toward 
the enrichment of the elementer, 
course of study through an extension 
of the aesthetic and manual elements 
of the drawing work, increase1 atten- 
tion to expression in lanzuage work, 
and a broader view his ory. 
Through his leadership the school 
committee has added English histcry, 
civies, and physics to the grammir 
school course instead of clement ry 
algebra, geometry, and Latin eram- 
mar, which accords with his vi>w of 
“enrichment.” The individvalitv of 
the schools of Hyde Park is as dis- 
tinct as any in the country. 


MILTON. 


Milton fs one of the wealthiest 
towns, per capita, in the country, aid 
the schoo! sentiment is of th» best, 
IIere they pay more per chiic for 
schools than almost anv other town 
and yet the cost is no burden what- 
ever. For manv years Milton united 
with Quincy, and the two had cone su- 
perintendent, but of late years each 
bas had its own superintendent, pay- 
ing as high a salary as mamy cities 
three times as large. Asher J. Jac by, 
the present superintendent. is wn- 
ning laurels by standing heroically 
tactfully for many important 
idea's. He combines the st>ndards 
of the theor’st with the eonvictions 
of an intensely practical worker. He 
kas had occasion to state h's creed 
in this way:— 

“The fundamental ends of educa- 
fion are: Phvsical deveonoment and 
health, so that man’s body will 
readily respond to his will for usefu'- 
ness, serviceableness, and true enjoy- 
ment of life. Mental dev>l-p rent, 


with no power over-cuitivated or neg- 
lected. The development of moral 
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TEXTS THAT CHALLENGE TRIAL AND WIN RESULTS 


The Best Text-Books at the Lowest Consistent Prices 


Reading 
Four comprehensive series containing all 
necessary texts from-+basal to supple- 
mentary. ' 


Warop’'s Rational Method in Reading 
Primer — Five Readers — Manual. 
Arnotp and Stepping Stones to 
Literature 
Eight Readers. 
Powers and Batiier’s Morse Readers 
A tive-book series. 
THompson’s New Century Readers 


subject. 
For the first three grades. 


The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 
Three books covering the study of arithmetic from the lowest 
grades to the high and normal schools. 
like tone prevails throughout. 


AtTWoon’s Algebras 
Texts complete in their clearness and conciseness and their 
plentiful supply of examples and problems. 


Sisk’s Foundations of Higher Arithmetic 
A text for final review, offering a scientific treatment of the 


Mathematics 


A practical, business- 


Spelling and Writing 


Partin’s Quincy Word List 
Over seven thousand of the commonest words of our language, 
definitely graded and arranged. 

With Syllabication and Primary Accent, or 

With Words Solid — Natural Form. 


The Whitehouse Educational System and Natural Movement 
Method of Practical Writing ( Medial) 


Copies selected for their educational value and for the natural 
movement indispensable to practical writing. 


Physiology 


Conn’s Physiologies 
An Introductory and an Elementary Hy- 
giene, for primary and grammar grades, in 
which are taught laws of health, based 
upon a thorough knowledge of physiology. 


Barry’s Hygiene of the Schoolroom 


An invaluable text for teachers and par- 
ents, offering eminently helpful suggestions 
on all that contributes toward maintaining 
a child’s health in his schoo! life. 


Literature 


The Silver Series of Classics 

The best classics in prose and poetry for 
school use, college preparation, and home 
reading, edited, annotated, and analyzed 
with literary skill and sound judgment by 
men and women of recognized authority. 
They form valuable reading for higher 
school grades and fully meet the require- 
ments for college entrance. 


cal problems. 


Send tor complete list of Series 


Smirn’s Modern Music Series 


Covers the work from the primary grades to the high school and 
consists of beautiful song material properly adjusted to techni- 


ForesMAN’s Manuscript Series of Vocal Music 
A three-book course in musical writing, covering invention, 
original work, writing of songs from memory, and the study of 
songs in connection with written words. 


Music 


Commercial Education 
Art of Accounts 
A practical treatment of the science of bookkeeping from the 
beginning, furnishing governing rules and underlying principles 
to which variations of method may be applied. 


Elements of Economics 
The chief facts in the upbuilding of modern industries and the 
leading principles of economic science, presented clearly and 
concisely; for secondary schools and colleges. 


Geography 


The New Century Development Maeps 


Grand Divisions Historical Maps 
The United States and Its Possessions 


An original and elaborate series of maps in 
outline, for use in elementary and second- 
ary schools, to represent the innumerable 
features that may be expressed graphi- 
eally of geography, history, geology, and 
statistics; put up in easily handled blocks 
of fifty maps each. 


Send for price lists, circulars, or any desired information 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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freedom, i.e., the power and disposi- 
‘tion to choose and to do the right. 

“The acquisition of a knowleige of 
the intellectual and spiritual posses- 
sions of the race—scientific, literary, 
aesthetic, religious, and institutional 
--as will best serve him for right 
guidance in life’s activities and duties 
and for increasing his true enjoy- 
ment and happiness. The acquisition 
of skill, to the end that he may func- 
tion rapidly and well with the least 
expenditure of time and energy in 
doing with a special end. 

“These ends comprehend the three 
important elements in the educa- 
tional process—the physical. the 
mental, and the moral—the nature 
and quantity of the culture material, 
and the three resu'ts—knowledge, 
power, and skill. 

“The aim should be to give to the 
children so much of the so-called 
‘essential’ subjects as they may be 
able to study and utilize with profit, 
and in addition, teach manval train- 
ing, drawing, sewing, cooking, music, 
physical training, nature, and morals 
and manners. 

“We should emphasize that which 
is substantial rather than that 
which is showy, believing that a com- 
munity has a right to demand thor- 
oughness in those branches which are 
at the basis of all learning, and that 
whatever else of value can be added 
without overworking both teachers 
and pupils and overtaxing the com- 
munity should be done.” 

QUINCY. 

No other New England city ha; 
had the same educational publicity 
that Quincy has enjoyed. Indeo-d, 
there is no other place of its size that 
has played the same part in state and 
national affairs. Here, alone of all 
cities in the United States, lived two 
men when they were chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States—John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams; an- 
other of the family was a candidate 
for the presidency: indeed. no other 
American family has ever had equal 
national prominence for a century and 
a third. Here also was the home of 
the Josiah Quincys, a family secon] 
only to the Adams familv. Fer 
nearly a third of a century the boari 
of education was dominated by some 
member of the Adams family; hera 
Horace Mann lived while he was the 
educational leader of the state, and 
here Colonel Francis W. Parker 
made the reputation upon which his 
fame, in no slight degree, rests to- 
day. It is doubtful if any man has 
ever attained an equal reputation 
based upon work done in the schools 
of a small city. . 

Since his day the city has main- 
tained its prominence under Superin- 
tendents George I. Aldrich, Herbert 
W. Tull, and Frank E. Parlin, 
though no one of them has workel 
in the public gaze as did Colonel 
Parker. In the nature of the case 
their achievements have been radi- 
eally different, though none the less 
valuable to the children. Each super- 
intendent who has left the city fora 
third of a century has received sub- 
stantial promotion. 

All this indicates a desirable uni- 
form and ardent loyalty on the pari 
of the teachers as well as of the pub- 
lic. The esprit de corps was never 
more noticeable or creditabie than it 
is to-day, under Superintendent Par- 
lin’s leadership. He has stated the 
educational creed of Quincy in this 
terse fashion :— 

“We do not believe in sending ba- 


bies to school, but believe in the edu- 
cational value of play; that the mind 
of many a child can be effectively 
trained only through his muscles; 
that reading is a subject of chief im- 
portance; that nature study should 
be a genuine study of nature and not 
about nature; that the study of num- 
bers is generally begun at too early 
an age and that there are some 
things in arithmetic which should be 
‘committed to memory; that it is 
neither a disgrace nor a disadvantage 
to learn to spell common English 
words or to write a legible hand; that 
gymnastics are a poor substitute for 
an out-of-door recess where a siffi- 
ciently large plavground is availabe; 
that the moral influence of a g od 
schoo! is not generally appreciated.” 

Mr. Parlin is a native of Maine, a 
zraduate of Bates College, a student 
in Harvard and Clark in scholastic 
and professional special work, and 
his experience from the days when, 
as a lad in his teens he began teach- 
ing, has been that of eminent success 
in local and general leadership. 

WEYMOUTH. 

Superintendent Abner A. Badger 
has been but a few months in this 
town, merely long enough to view 
the field and suggest improvements. 
It is in order to say that he is mak- 
ing a wise beginning; has won the 
support of al] with whom he has to 
do in school and out; especially do 
the teachers and the people believe 
in his creed. 

“The end and aim of our public 
school work is to develop better boys 
and girls. better men and women-—— 
better citizens. Unless the schools are 
developing higher standards of citi- 
zenship each year they are not doing 
the best work possible, though they 
excel in language, mathematics, and 
history. ‘To be, not to seem, should 
be the watchword of every instructor 
of youth.” 

BROCKTON, 


Brockton is as thrifty a city as 
there is in New England. It was 
originally a part of the great town of 
Bridgewater, a town which, at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, fur- 
nished one-fourth of the graduating 
class of Harvard College. The north 
part of Bridgewater was not settled 
until long after the other three sac- 
tions. Even in my boyhood days it 
Was not regarded as in any sense ths 
most promising, but to-day it has 
many times the population, wealth, 
and influence of the other’ three 
Gridgewaters combined. Relatively 
recent as is its development, it is the 
largest shoe city in the world, and 
has an unusual per capita wealth and 
high moral tone for a purely manu- 
facturing city. Lynn was aé_e shoe 
manufacturing city for more than 
one hundred vears before there was a 
village even at Brockton, but she has 
had to side-step for the little sister. 

It has been the exceptional privi- 
lege of Superintendent B. B. Russell 
te he the ouly superintendent that the 
city has had. There is no parallel to 
this in New England. His-hand has 
been upon everything that has been 
done. Every schoolhouse has been 
suggested by him: every course of 
study framed by him, and almost lit- 
erally every teecher and janitor is of 
his appointment To him, therefore, 
is due the credit for the admirable 
schools of this city. Mr. Russell is a 
member of the state board of health, 
a director in the leading bank of the 
city, and is-identified officially with 
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many phases of city life. His theory 
of supervision as worked hy him is 
that the schools should, first of all, do 
professional work. That is, the 
teachers should make thorough prep- 
aration of the lessons in advance, 
both as to knowledge and the method 
of imparting it; teach clearly and ef- 
fectively the lesson to be learned: 
assist the pupils in the preparation 
of their work, to enable them to form 
correct habits of study; require close 
application, so that they may beccme 
industrious; and give searching daily 
examinations that they may become 
careful and painstaking in all the du- 
ties devolving them. Above all, 
the schools should aim to make loyal 
and noble minded citizens. 


PLYMOUTH 

No town in America is better 
kuown than this in which the Pil- 
erims landed almost three hundred 
years ago. Here the schools have al. 
ways been adequately supported, wel! 
taught, and faithfully administered. 
rhe best men have always been ready 
to serve on the board of education 
and the leading citizens always cham- 
pion expenditures for edveaticn. 
F. J. Heavens, who has been siperin- 
tendent for several vears, has been a 
leader in Plymouth county. 

The main purpose of his work is 
to secure the public recognition of the 
fact that the secret of obtaining the 
best school work is with the good 
teacher, and with no other; to secure 
a strong and intelligent public senti- 
ment in favor of tolerating onlv the 
best school training, and a readiness, 
based on knowledge, to be willing to 
pay the reasonable price of securing 
and maintaining those con- 
ditions which bring good _ school 
work. 


BOSTON. 


Boston continues to lead New Eng- 
land educationally, and, all in all, 
there is not, as there has never been, 
a city that has surpassed her. New 
York in the last five years is the only 
large city in the country that has 
challenged her leadership. Her past 
is secure, but she has no disposition 
to rest on Jaurels won by her fathers. 

Her salaries, all in all, are as good 
as those of any other large city ex- 
cept New York. Her equipment of 
text-books, apparatus, appliances, 
and supplies is nowhere excelled. 
She has by far the best grammar 
school buildings in the United 
States; at least ten of them are pala- 
tial in their architecture and ap- 
pointments, with more than a score 
of shower baths, with rooms for 
sloyd, gymnasiums, cooking-class 
eavipments, libraries, and all other 
appointments worthy the best high 
school buildings. 

There are twelve high schools, five 
of which are in the noblest kind of 
buildings. The Manual Arts High 
school has a building and equipment 
unsurpassed in the United States, 
and the Girls’ High school and the 
Normal. school are to have two 
buildings, elegant in style and un- 
equaled in grounds in this city or in 
New England. 

Tn supervision the arrangements ara 
admirable, there being one efficient 
chief, with six assistants and many 
specialists in supervisory relations. 
Bach of the assistants has, virtually, 
supervisory control of a district of 
about one hundred thousand. 

The high schools are better differ- 
entiated and nearer to the residences 
of the pupils than in any other city. 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Capital, $1,500,000 Main Office, Ames Building 
Surplus, $5,000,000 | Branch Office, 52 Temple Place 


About 4000 estates of persons not leaving wills were pro- 
bated in the Massachusetts Courts last year. The administra- 
tion of such estates might have been simplified and in many 


cases made less expensive if the property had been distributed 
under properly drawn wills. 


There are many reasons why a person owning property 
should make a will. A pamphlet we have issued explains 
these reasons, and gives an outline of the law of distribution 
of property in case no will is left. 


Copies may be had at either office or will be mailed on 
request. 


VAULT DEPARTMENT 


Ever since the introduction of safe deposit vaults people 
of wealth have kept their stocks and bonds in them; to-day, 
however, thousands of people with few or no stocks and bonds 
are renting boxes and putting into them their wills, important 
letters, heirlooms, jewelry, silverware, fire and life insurance 


policies, savings-bank books, mortgages and notes, deeds and 
contracts. 


The Safe Deposit Vaults at both offices of the Old Col- 
loony Trust Company are of modern construction, fire and 
burglar proof. The rent of boxes is from $10 a year upward. 


A pamphlet describing our vaults will be mailed on request. 
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There are five great central high 
schools, no two of which clash in any 
of their interests. The Public Latin 
school (for boys) is America’s oldest 
city institution of free public, second- 
ary learning, and its record in fitting 
boys for Harvard has never heen 
challenged. The English High school 
for boys is the second oldest city 
high school in the United States, and 
despite its name it has a classic air 
about it. ‘The Girls’ Latin school was 
one of the first city institutions for 
the free secondary education of girls 
in the country. 

In addition to the five certral high 
schools there are seven first-class 
high schools, with buildings elegantly 
equipped, in South Boston, Bast 
Boston, Charlestown, Brighton, Rox- 
bury, West Roxbury, and Dorchester. 

Boston was the first city to intro- 
duce public school drawing, public 
school music, public school sewing, 
public school cooking, a special di- 
rector of gymnastics in the schools, 
and a special director of sloyd. 

She was the first American city to 
introduce school gardens and has 
made the most effective school use of 
the beautiful parks and boulevards 
which are more accessible to all the 
schools than in any other large city. 

The kindergartens were not so 
early introduced as in St. Louis and 
Milwaukee but much earlier than in 
other cities and they are wpon the 
best general plan of work and super- 
vision. 

The central boys’ high schools are 
almost entirely taught by men of ex- 
act and searching scholarship. All 
the high schools maintain an exceed- 
ingly high rank. 


The military in connection with 
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high schools is of the highest grade 
of etficiency in the country. 

The Normal school is the only city 
high school that has a large number 
of men who are college graduates, and 
it provides for them skilful, schol- 
arly, and professional training. 

The grammar principals are men 
and women of high standing in the 
community. There are as a rule at 
least two men in every boys’ gram- 
mar school and in those with boys 
and girls. As a rule these men have 
had high professional training and 
are leaders in civic affairs where 
they live. For instance, Quincy 
E. Dickerman of the Brimmer school 
has been for twenty-five years a lead- 
ing member of the Somerville school 
committee, and in every suburb there 
are men who have long led in social, 
religious, or civic affairs. They are 
often directors of banks and heads of 
state fraternal organizations. 

The women teachers are almost 
uniformly professionally trained: 
they are students of education, and 
attend educational lectures of a high 
order; indeed Boston is a much lec- 
tured city educationally. The Twen- 
tieth Century lectures and the Loweil 
Institute lectures are unsurpassed in 
any city, while there are numerous 
other courses running through the 
season, 

CHELSEA. 


Chelsea is one of the most compact 
cities in the commonwealth. She is 
so related to the harbor, the Charles 
river, and neighboring cities that her 
erowth means the further congestion 
of the population, which means many 
schools in a small territory. This is 
highly advantageous in grading and 
brings the high school nearer to all 
the students than 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


SYKES’ ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Frederick Henry Sykes, A.M., Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Colum- 
Price, 80 cents, net. | 

A continuous, practical, thorough grounding in the essentials of 
writing English for the first two years of the High School Coutse. 


bia University. 300 pages. Illustrated 


MARSH’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. R. Marsh, Head Master of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
‘ Price, $1.00 net. 

The aim of this book is to meet college entrance requirements. 
1,985 examples appear which have been selected from college 


N.J. 400 pages. With cuts. 


entrance papers of the last six years. 


MOODY AND LOVETT’S A FIRST VIEW OF ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE 


By William Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. Illustrated. 400 pages. 


An adaptation for High Schoo!s of the standard college text-book, 
The language is simplified, 
certain topics are omitted, but the charm of narrative is in no 
The difference is one of grading only. 


“A History of English Literature.”’ 


way impaired. 


REDWAY’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Redway, F. 
120 maps, 16 in colors. 


R. G. S. 
Price, $1.25 net. 


A practical, readable, interesting treatise of this important and 
growing subject, by a successful writer of text-books and a recog- 
nized authority on geography in all its phases. 


in any other city. 
For a quarter of a 
century her su- 
perintendents 
have been men 
with distinet but 
widely diffe. ent 
Ideals. E, H, 
Davis magnified 
methods, notably 
in reading, as has 
been done by mora 
than one other 
superintendent in 
the state, and his 
schools were more 
visited by those 
who study new- 
ness in method 
than any other 
schocls in thos¢ 
days. W. 
Small worked cn 
an entirely difter- 
ant tack, taking 
the broadest view 
of the miss:on of 


Price, 81.00 net. 


the schools. 
C. Giegcry, who 
has been in 
charge of the 
48 full-page illustrations. schools since Mr. 


Smalls election a‘ 
Providence, is one 
of the mcst clear- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK, 153 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, 387 Washington Street 
CHICAGO, 151 Wabash Avenue 


cut idealists that 
the state has 
known. He came 


‘rom New Jercey 
and brought to tha 
commonwealth 
an entirely new 


cast of profes- 
sional personal- 
ity. Regarding 
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the child, his administraticn stands 
for self-activity on the part of the 
child and that idea pushed to its 
last inference. The teacher is mot to 
io for the child anything that he can 


do for himself. If he can find 
his own error in arithmetic 
or language or anything else, 
it must not be found for him. He 


must not only be self-active and self- 
governing as regards discipline, but 
as regards everything he dces in 
school. The teacher’s error is .n do- 
ing too much. His course cf study 
is adjusted to what is found to be the 
facts of the child’s development and 
not to opinions as to what his de- 
velopment should be. He argues that 
ander ordinary conditions und with 
good teachers, teaching should ba 
easy. He insists that when the good 
teacher finds teaching hard, tha 
course of study violates the princip es 
of development, and no matter what 
tradition says. it should be changed. 
From this line if belief he has teen 
moulding the schools for four years 
and the results are begiuning to 
show, 
CLINTON. 

Superintendent C. L. Hunt is one 
of the long time superintendents of 
Massachusetts. and his teachers, tha 
school board, and the punplic have rot 
only been loyal to him personally 
but have given him a free rein in 
earrying out his plans with the 
schools. He is very much of an ideal- 
ist, though he deals in real values. 
Perhaps his central thought in all his 
work may be said to be the relation 
of school life to dailv life, not after 
the John Dewey model, but he has al- 
ways aimed to have the pupils know 
and feel that whatever 1s done and 
taught in school is so done and so 
taught because the knowledge and 
power resulting are vitally and inti- 
mately connected with life as they 
will know it. To this end he re- 
quires observation, work, and study 
outside of the schoolroom and hours, 

Refore the children begin the for- 
mal study of geography they are re- 
quired, under the direction of tha 
teachers, to visit the various sections 
of the town to study the land and 
water forms, and then the facts as to 
the surface (physiography), and 
finally the general plan of the town, 
its characteristics, industries, public 
buildings, ete. In each room is an 
outline map of the town, and these 
the children study as a re-presenta- 
tion of the facts observed in their ex- 
eursions. They card-board 
forms of the town from which they 
make an ontline and fill this in with 
the most important features by let- 
ters, figures, or names. The life 
outside the schoolrcom thus 
brought within doors and their rela- 
tions better perceived. Delegations 
from the schools are sent to the mills 
and business places to learn the gen- 
eral facts and something as to meth- 
ods of procedure. They are required 
to take notes and report to their clasg 
what they have learned. These re- 
ports are talked over and papers writ- 
ten upon them, These visits are 
made by pupils in the grammar 
erades, school time being given for 
the purpose. They make the arith- 
metic grow out of the observations 
of shops, miils, railroads, and stores. 
Thus the arithmetic of the schoolroom 
comes from making examples and 
problems out of the business of these 
centres of life and action. .Clinton 
was one of the first places in New 
England to introduce nature study as 
a part of regular school work. The 
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to American schools. 


THESE BOOKS 


The following books are the best in their several subjects yet offered 
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LEAD 


They have many imitators, no equals 


ELEMENTARY 


THE HEATH READERS (seven books) 
THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC 

HEATH’S BEGINNER'S ARITHMETIC 
Hype’s Two-Book CouRSE IN ENGLISH 
THomas’s A HIstTorRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS’S ELEMENTARY U. S. HISTORY 
PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY (5 vols.) 
COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 
DoLe’s THE YOUNG CITIZEN 

GoORDON’S SYSTEM OF READING 
Norton's HEART OF OAK Books (7 vols.) 
WRIGHT'S NATURE READERS (4 vols.) 
PENNIMAN’S NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER 


SECONDARY 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 

WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 
NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 
COLTON’s ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 
COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY: BRIEFER COURSE 
STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
ENGLISH CLAssICcs (50 vols.) 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE (19 vols.) 
SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 
Howes’ PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FRASER & SQUAIR'S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
SUPER’S FRENCH READER 
JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR 
SPANHOOFD’S LEHRBUCH 


Send for descriptive circulars and catalogues 


Boston 
New York 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago 
London 


BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
AND CLASS USE 


CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 


while telling the story simply and absorbingly. 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature. 


The Story of Siegfried 
The Siory of King Arthur 
The Story of Tristram 


The Story of the Faerie Queene 


These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 


There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 
bound in cloth. One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 


The Story cf the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


These are standard works by recognized experts. 


being based on years of classroom experience. 


As text-books for class use, they are invaluable, 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 
The most widely used of any book on the subject. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 


The latest work on the subject. 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


400 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 


By Joun H. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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picturesque side of nature study was 
more particularly emphasized at first, 
but now they are leaning more to the 
practical side of it. The work in this 
respect has received some very flat- 
tering recognitions. 

WORCESTER. 

The second largest city in Massa- 
chusetts is, indeed, the heart of the 
commonwealth. Here are massed 
more educational institutions than 
elsewhere beyond the range of the 
state house dome. The Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute is second only 
to the Massachusetts Institute, popu- 
larly known as “Tech”; here is Hoiy 
Cross College, one of the leading 
Catholic colleges of the United 
States; here are several famous acad- 
emies; one of the most important of 
the state norma! schools; and that 
which signifies much more than any 
of these, Clark University, with Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall presiding over tke 
most important strictly professional 
educational institution in the new 
world, and with Carroll D. Wright, a 
man without a peer in leadership in 
economic and sociological thought in 
school and out. Worcester, with all 
this body of educational doctrine ever 
present, makes a heavy draft upon 
the public school sentiment. Natur- 
ally, all Worcester county iooks to 
this city as its educational Mecca. 

There have heen three curperin- 
tendents in the history of the city, 
Tr. Albert P. Marble, now one of tie 
assistant superintendents of New 
York city, at a salary of $5,500, who 
was here for about a quarter of a 
century, and C, F. Carroll, now super- 
intendent of Rochester, at a salary cf 
$5,000, are the two men who domi- 


mated the educational thought for 
more than a third of a _ century. 
Upon Mr. Carroll’s departure 


Homer P. Lewis, principal of one of 
the high schools of the city, was prc- 
moted to the superintendency. He 
is a western man, coming here from 
Omaha. He had not specialized pro- 
fessionally as had his predecessors, 
hut in every position he had demon- 
strated that he knew what a good 
school is, that he knew how to hava 
a good corps of teachers, how to lead 
them to do their best, and how to in- 
spire them to have a higher standard 
for their best work every term. His 
work proves that the confidence and 
expectation of the city, the teachers, 
and the school board were every way 
justifiable. The phases of leader- 
ship for which he stands may be 
summarized thus:-— 

The superintendent ought to use 
every effort to unify the educationai 
interests of the town or city in wh'ch 
he lives. He ought to devote some 
time to preventing misunderstand- 
ings among those who direct educa- 
tional affairs, so that they shall pre- 
sent to the public a more united 
frout. He ought to strive for the 
largest harmony of feeling and unity 
of effort among his teachers. He 
ought to be most hospitable to new 
ideas but disposed to test new 
schemes of education, whether they 
be of sound judgment cr of restless 
eraving for <omething novel. 

By his fruits Superintendent T.ewis 
can well afford to be judged. 


FITCHBURG. 


Fitchburg is a manufacturing city, 
the largest in the northern part of 
the state, west of Lowell. It is in 
every respect a conservative city, 
particularly so in educational mat- 
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ters, as is evidenced by the fact that 
it has had but two cuperintendents in 
nearly half a century, and each man 
has been distinctively a man for the 
schools rather than a man for the 
public, a man for results with chil- 
dren rather than with the press and 
the politician. 

Fitchburg has been a fadless city 
without sacrificing aught of progress, 
Superintendent J. G. Edgerly has al- 
ways insisted that all subjects and all 
grades were important, that no 
grade could be made a_ hot-house, 
that no subject could be over-magni- 
fied without injury to some important 
subject. 

Every child of school age is in 
school, at the bottom as well as at 
the top. Attendance laws have been 
absolutely enforced. Illegal employ- 
ment of children has not been per- 
mitted under any  circumstance:, 
Truancy has been so rare as to be 
practically an unknown phase of 
school life. 

Much attention has been paid to 
backward children, to those who are 
a misfit, so that almost none drop out 
in the sixth or seventh grades, nons 
from inability to get in. Few drop 
out between the grammar and high 
schools, so that the high school is ex- 
ceptionally large—six hundred—and 
the graduates take high work in col- 
lege. 

There are no promotion examina- 
tions, few non-promoted children in 
the grades. 

Fitchburg was one of the first cities 
to correlate the public library and 
the schools. For twenty-five years 
Superintendent Edgerly has been 
wpon the board of trustees of the pub- 
lic library. 

The cne word which best char- 
aterizes the thirty-years’ superin- 
tendency of Mr. Edgerly is “helpful- 
ness,”’ helpfulness to all the teachers, 
to all the pupils, to the schcol board, 
to every good cause in the city. 

GARDNER. 


Superintendent Judson I. Wocd, 
from Ilion, N. Y., is one of three or 
four men who have been imported 
from New York state to superintend- 
encies in New England, all suecess- 
ful, but none more so than in this 
ease. lion is one of the best school 
towns in New York, and by general 


consent Mr. Wood did his share 
toward making it what it is. He fol- 
lowed Louis P. Nash at Gardner, 


which was no easy task, but by strict 
attention to the work and by having 
clear ideas, definitely in mind, and 
the ability to enlist his teachers in 
every scheme of his, the work has 
gone grandly forward. His theory 
is that our educational system is too 
complex, is not adapted to teaching 
the essentials of life, is requiring the 
teacher to teach a great many things 
that are soon forgotten and pass out 
of the child’s life without leaving 
noticeable effect upon the mind and 
heart of the child. Mr. Wood stands 
for “‘the simple life’ in school, for a 
simple plan of education, which being 
free from many so-called “frills” and 
“fads,” enables the teacher to pay 
more strict attention to that which 
will equip for life a child who must 
leave school at the age of fourteen, 
and to that which will give a good 
foundation to the pupil who may be 
fortunate enough to take an advanced 
course. One characteristic of the 
schools of Gardner to-day is a steady 
progression, a quiet and unostenta- 
tious activity in an effort to so in- 
struct the child that he will know 
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how to take advantage of all things 
that will add to his education. 

Every teacher in Gardner has two 
meetings each month, one in which 
she may listen to some speaker of 
note, and one in which she may meat 
her fellow teachers and join with 
them and the superintendent in an 
informal and free discussion of 
topics touching the work in hard, 
Another characteristic is the marked 
degree of harmony existing among 
all the educational forces in town. 
The voters, the committee, the 
teachers are all anxious to have sood 
schools. 

LEOMINSTER. 


This beautiful inland town, the 
ehief suburb of Fitchburg, has been 
highly favored with superintende :tg 
who have had high profess onal 
ideals, students of the science of edu- 
cation, Thomas E. Thompson, 
the presert superintendent, has {rom 
his earliest professional services 
stocd forth as an heroic champion cf 
specific educational principles which, 
as embodied in the Leominster 
schools, may be put thus:— 

As superintendent he stands for: 
Belief in the men and womer who 
serve with him as teachers. in their 
earrestness of effort, devotion to 
their calling and loyalty to the ad- 
ministration, and therefore fcr a 
teaching force as permanent as [ossi- 
ble in membership, inspired to and 
given Gpportunitv for consiant 
growth in knowledge, teaching abil- 
itv, and culture. 

For close and intimate knowledge 
of actual schoolroom conditions and 
of the work cf the pupils. 

For a first-hand knowledge of the 
conditions and ideals which make 
and mold the community and fcr a 
bringing together cf all the forces cf 
the community for the bettering cf 
its schools. 

Under his leadership the town 
stands for: Liberal school appropri2- 
tions, modern and_ well-equipped 
buildings, extensive playgrounds; for 
example, new high school building in 
course of erection at a cost of $150,- 
(00, with four and one-half acres of 
land for pupils’ use: for perhaps the 
best manual training equipment of 
any town of its size and wealth. 

For a school department of 
publie ljhbrary solely for the use of 
the school pupils, with books ar- 
ranged by grades and selected by 
superintendent of schools. This ar- 
rangement is probably fcund no- 
where else. 

For practical pensioning of teachers 
who have served for many years by 
placing them upon the list of gereral 
substitutes at a fixed salary with 
practically no duties. 


MILFORD. 


Milford has always been a _ good 
school town. Here the late Frank 
A. Hill, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts hoard of education, Herbert W. 


the 


Lull, now of Newport, R. I, and 
many other prominent educa‘ors 


have worked; indeed, no one of the 
superintendents or high school prin- 
cipals has failed in real leadership, 
and no man has dom‘nated the 
schools in a more complete or whcle- 
some way than does C. W. Haley, 
for many years the superintendent. 
There is alwavs progress which pro- 
presses. The latest—a sampe me ely 
—is the close and vital relation of the 
school work to the industrial activi- 
ties of life; he has introcuced s°1ve 
of these activities into the school life 
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Here Are Two New Books That Have the 
Merit of Being Really New 


WORD STUDIES 


Primary Book 
By Edwin S. Sheppe 


OUR LANGUAGE 


A Beautiful Picture in First Book 
By Lida B. McMurry and 


on Application 


F, T. Norvell 


But newness is not their chief virtue. We have never sent out two books about 
whose solid merits we have been better satisfied. They are simply bound to win 
their way wherever progressive teachers are to be found. 


A postal will bring you a pretty pic- 
ture and some interesting reading 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Dallas RICHMOND, VA. Atlanta 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


A list of books admirably suited for Christmas gifts, offering the best 
reading in the world for children of all ages, in two editions, one 
primarily intended for schools, the other for homes and libraries 


School Ed’n Library Ed'n School Ed'n Library 
Eyes and No Eyes $0.20 $0.30 Undine $0.35 $0.50 
Raband His Friends .20 -30 Gulliver’s Travels -30 
So-Fat and Mew-Mew -20 .30 Dolph Heyliger 
Crib and Fly .20 -30 The Crofton Boys 125 .50 
Jackanapes .20 .30 The Little Lame Prince -30 50 
Story of a Short Life .20 -30 Nursery Rhymes .30 -50 
Goody Two Shoes .20 -30 Docas, The Indian Boy 35 50 
Three Fairy Tales .20 .30 The Rose and the Ring - 50 
King of the Golden River .20 30 Comedy of Errors 25 50 
Story of a Donkey .20 .30 Midsummer Night’s Dream 25 .50 
Six Nursery Classics .20 .30 The Tempest 50 
Tales from Munchausen .20 The Winter’s Tale 25 
Child Life in Japan .20 .40 Stories of Pioneer Life .40 75 
Waste Not, Want Not .20 .40 Alice and Tom .40 75 
Chapters on Animals 25 .40 Robinson Crusoe .60 75 
Adventures of Ulysses 25 .40 A Tale of Two Cities .50 | 
Siege of Leyden .20 .40 Silas Marner 35 75 
Old World Wonder Stories 2 .40 True Tales of Birds and Beasts .40 75 
Sophie .20 .40 Tales from Shakespeare .40 75 
Tales of Mother Goose .20 .40 Typee 45 yf 
History of the Robins .20 .40 Ivanhoe .50 yf 
The Wonderful Chair 30 .50 American Indians 45 75 
Fridtjof Nansen 50 Strange Peoples .40 75 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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of the children, more definitely than 
has any other city in New England, 
and he has but begun this movement. 
The best school garden worx in any 
Massachusetts city outside of Bos‘on 
i af ra. True, Mr. ri ley cones 
very close to making bricks without 
straw, (ut he is making pr>ziess al 
the same. We shall present in the 
Jourual «a pe‘ure of a pat cfic 
exhibit of one school, the result of 
school gardening away fom th: 
schoo! ‘buildings, but under the 
ership and guidance of the :chcols, A 
fine exhibit was held on October 5 and 
8. In one school more than half the 
boys in the four upper grades had 
had gardens of their own and they 
presented in competition for prize; 
all ordinary varieties of beautiful 
garden flowers, and garden products 
in variety. One squash weighei 
hirty-three pounds, and several wee 
above thirty pounds. There were 
alse prize-winning carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, beets, turnips, tomatoes, 
onions, cabbages, sweet-corn. There 
were thirty-five prizes given the loys. 
As one man tersely put it, “Haley 
will get the most with the least 
money of any of us.” 


OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 


AUBURN, ME. 

Auburn is one of the notable edu- 
cational cities in Maine. It has al- 
ways held high rank in schoo! life, 
having long ago established a reputa- 
tion for a strong interest in public 
schools. Here Dr. W. W. Stetson 
made the reputation that led to his 
selection as state superintendent, and 
here Payson Smith has made an en- 
viable reputation. 

Facts are more eloquent than ad- 
jectives, and this city, fifth in populi- 
tion, is third in public school enroll- 
ment and in the number of teachers 
employed. It is in the first four 
cities in per capita assessment for 
schools. 

The Edward Little High schcol has 
the largest enrollment in proportion 
to population of any city in New 
England (380). A teachers’ assocvia- 
tion, organized in 1902, has been an 
important factor in promoting edu- 
cational interest. There has been re- 
cently instituted a teachers’ training 
course open only to graduates of 
high schcols of standard grade. Last 
year there was adopted a fixed salary 
schedule providing for regular in- 
crease of salaries. This year Super- 
intendent Smith put in use a modified 
form of the Batavia p!an of indi- 
vidual insiruction. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Superintendent Charles E. Tilton 
hes been connected with Bangor 
schools for the past sixteen years, 
occupying the position of superin- 
tendent since August, 1900. Bangor 
is fortunate in having a small school 
board, made up of five members, who 
are intelligently interested in the 
schools. One man, Dr. D, A. Robin- 
sun, has heen chairman of the szhool 
board continuously for the past 
twenty years. As far as able, under 
existing circumstances, they aim to 
stand for all that is substantial. prac- 
tical and essential. They reject from 
a crowded curriculum whatever may 
he considered as visionary or merely 
ornamental and faddish. 

One of the things most noticeab'e 
to a stranger visiting Bangor schoo's 
is the discipline. This is the result 
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of years of steady, purposeful etort in 
this direction. Believing that with- 
out a steady, even discipline, good 
work in other directions is diffi- 
cult, they have made this a means to 
an end rather than as an end in it- 
self. 

Bangor has a public school attend- 
ance of a little over thirty-five hun- 
dred in all grades; about one thou- 
sand more pupils are accommodated 
by the parochial and private schools 
of the city, up to the high school. 
A very large proportion of the pupi's 
who complete the grammar cou.s3 
enter the high school. For several 
vears this percentage has been as 
high as ninety to ninety-five per 
sent. The number who complete 
the high school course shows that 


the grammar schocls nave given 
them good preparation. Over forty 
per cent. of those who enter the 


high school complete the four-years’ 
course. Last year seventy-five gradu- 
ated cut of a class who numbered on 
entrance one hundred sixty. Twen- 
ty-five of these graduates entered col- 
lege or advanced schools. The high 
schoo! registration is large for the 
size of the city and the number of 
children of school age. For two 
years the attendance has been five 
hundred. A_ successful commercial 
course is ene reason for the large at- 
tendance, It is worth noticing that 
in all the agitation over the study of 
Greek in high schools, the number 
taking Greek in this school has not 
fallen off. For a number of years 
there have been from thirty to forty 
students in Greek. 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 

Biddeford is one of Maine’s chief 
manufacturing cities, and a large per- 
centage of the children leave school 
for the mills and factories as early 
as the compulsory educat’on law and 
child labor law will permit, and Su- 
perintendent Royal E. Gould has 
kept this fact in mind always in ar- 
ranging the course of study, in get- 
ting the children to doing things 
early, and in forming habits of think- 
ing. He has made vigorous eftort to 
equip every child with a working 
knowledge of arithmetic and gram- 
mar, magnifving skill in number 
work, in spelling, and in writing cor- 
rect English 

The school atmosphere of Bidde- 
ford is delightful. Mr. Gould makes 
a specialty of having the schools as 
much like the ideal home as possible. 
He thinks there should be _ entire 
freedom among pupils and teachers. 
The social side of life should be en- 
couraged in such a way that pupils 
should feel as free te talk with the 
teachers as with their own parents. 
This freedom of conversation is nct 
only allowed but stimulated in every 
way at all times, especially during 
recitations. It has heen a specialty 
with Mr. Gould to interest the chil- 
drer in good literature, and create a 
love for it. With this end in view he 
has furnished large quantities of sup- 
plementary reading. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 


Burlington has the longest-in-ser- 
vice superintendent in the state, in- 
deed there is but one longer in s>r- 
vice, T think, in New England. 
Henrv O. Wheeler has, with the ex- 
ception of one month, heen superin- 
tendent of the schools for more than 
twenty-five years. He is a graduate 
of the University of Vermont. and 
during his college course spent about 
three and one half years in the army 
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during the Civi! war, entering it as qa 
private and leaving it as an officer in 
the First Vermont Cavalry. During 
his incumbency of the office of super. 
intendent there has been’ great 
growth and development of the pub- 
lic schools and expansion in their 
work. Many new buildings have been 
erected which are not discreditable to 
the city, While attempting to keep 
abreast of the times it has been the 
constant effort of the superintendent 
to avoid heing carried away by fads 
and specialties, and to have the 
schools characterized by a symmetri- 
eal and a!l-round course of study an@ 
discipline. He has always sought to 
secure on the part of the teacher ag 
great a degree of independence and 
originality as possible consistent 
with substantial uniformity in re- 
sults, in the different grades. His 
purpose has been to encourage and 
stimulate individual power of presen- 
tation and method on the part of the 
teachers. Incidentally it mav be 
mentioned that in addition to sending 
a large number of students to the 
University of Vermont, the schools 
have furnished students for Yale, 
Harvard, Amherst, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, ‘Tufts, Brown, Princeton, Le- 
lend Stanford, Smith, Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Vassar, and other collezes, 


CONCORD, N. H. 

Concord is one of the typical New 
England cities, educationally and 
ctherwise, As the state capital it is 
indeed the city of diguity, weal h, ard 
influence. It is the most central c'ty 
of the state as well. Educationally, 
it has never had a sensation in ad- 
toinistration or in method. Its lead- 
ership has always been intelligently 
progressive but never radical. It has 
always had ideals toward the atta'n- 


ment of which earnest effort has 
been put forth. The pubie hes 
never failed to support tle educa- 
tional leaders heartily with sonti- 


ment and votes. The schools of Con- 
cord are up te modern educaticnal 
standards in the quality and qu?n- 
tity of work done. The pupils are 
well housed, well cared for, and the 
results attained are creditable. Su- 
perintendent L. J. Rundlett has long 
been the professional and official 
leader in fact as well as in name. He 
has never failed to have the child’s 
life and life work in mind in build- 
ing, in equipment, in curriculum, in 
supervision, or in teaching. He is a 
well-balanced man; as the seafaring 
man would say, “he sees to it always 
that the school craft rides cn an evem 


keel.” Qne of his pet phrases is, 
“Develop the sensory and motor 
phases of the child evenly.” He im- 


presses upon his teachers that their 
mission is to see to it that eventva ly 
the children perform fu'ly and s ts8- 
factorily the duties of life. 
DANBURY, CT. 
Superintendent Gilman C. Fisher 
has always been doing things educa- 
tionally wherever he has been. At 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, his work 
attracted as much attention as that 
of any man in the state at ihat time. 
Since then in Michigan, in Rhode 
Island, and in Connecticut the has 
been carrving out the plans origi- 
nally marked out and nowhere with 
greater success than in Danbury. 
His watchword is and hes always 
heen, “Essentia’s.” He is the au‘hor 
of two books that made a geod im- 
pression in their day, both devoted 
to essentials: one in arithmetic and 
one in geography. He has stated his 
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New and Recent Books 
in Supplementary Reading 


PUBLISHED BY 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 


And the prices at which copies will be sent by mail, postpaid 


Judson and Bender, Graded Literature Readers: 


Fourth, Fifth Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Books, Cach.... .50 
' Judson, the Young American.............. .60 
Graded Supplementary Reading Series: 
Turpin, Grimm's Fairy Lales............ .40 
Turpin, Andersen's Fairy Tales.......... .40 
Turpin, Stories from American History.. —.40 
Whitcomb, Heroes of History........... .60 
Abernethy, American Literature........... 1.10 
Graded Poetry Readers, eight books, each 20 
Maynard’s English Classics Series: 
Scott, The Lady of the Lake...... ..... .36 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King........... 36 | 
Irving, Life of Goldsmith ............... .40 
Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans....... .40 


“The BEST System of Shorthand” 


—Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com’r of Educ. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board cf Education 


SHOR 
| 


SA 


YG WW 


For a_ period of FIVE 
YEARS commencing January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms .75 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 75 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL AND TRIAL LESSON 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square ° - New York 


The Southworth=Stone 
ARITHMETICS 


The following partial list shows the c7ty adop 
tions. Vo ctties of less than 25,000 given: 


List of CITIES, W1TH APPROXIMATE OR “ CLAIMED”? PopULATION 


Chicago 1 (adopted for exclusive use) 
St. Louis “ “ 


Sioux City, Ia. . 


Clinton, Ia. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Bridgeport Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn 
Greater New York 
Jersey Vity, N. J. 


© (with other Arithmetics) 


New Haven, Conn. . 
Newton, Mass 


New Bedford, Mass. .« 70,000 (with one other Arithmetic) 


Also for exclusive use in the entire State of Mississippi. 


10,000,000 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Town and District Adop- 
tions make the Aggregate 
Population more than 


FOR 


NEW BOOKS fi: GRADES 


MEN OF OLD GREECE. By Jennie Hall. 
A supplementary reader for the fifth grade. 
With 51 illustrations, of which eight are 
full-page plates. 60 cents. 

Published November 11 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By 
Edward Everett Hale. 
New school edition, illustrated. 25 cents. 
A supplementary reader for the seventh or 
eighth grade. The Best Help for Teaching 
Patriotism. 


THE IRON STAR and What It Saw in Its 
Journey Through the Ages from Myth 
to History. By John P. True. 

A fascinating supplementary reader for the 
fifth or sixth grade. New school edition, 
50 cents. 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER. By Clara 
Murray. 
The largest amount of material, and the 
best graded. All pictures are in color. 
Abundant repetition. 30 cents. 


Send for Description of New College Texts and New Books for 
School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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ereed—and it is one up to which he 
lives conscientiously—thus:— 

“To do good plain work every day 
in the essentials, but to crenaie, 
through nature, art, and literature, a 
background of beauty and intcrest 
that, shining through, shall make 
the schoolroom a happy place. 

“To broaden the life of the schcols 
by the introduction of present-day 
‘methods and subjects, without !ower- 
ing or impairing in any way the iao- 
struction in those fundamental things 
upon which drill was profitably coa- 
centrated by the fathers.” 

To meet above ends he has organ- 
ized the teachers into five groups: 
first grade, second and third grades, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
seventh and eighth grades, and the 
high school, 

The first three groups elect officers 
(president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary) to represent them. The presi- 
dent has the authority to call meat- 
ings. It is the intention of the 
school authorities and teachers that 
teaching in Danbury sha)] be of itself 
a school and that the mere associa- 
tion of the teachers as co-workers in 
a common cause shall be of itself an 
incalculable advantage in promoting 
professional education and normal 
training among themselves. 


DOVER, N. H. 


Dover has always been the court 
city, so to speak, of eastern New 
Hampshire, and as such has usually 
the highest toned men upon the 
board of education, indeed, no city 
in the state has heen more fortunate. 
Some of the leading clergymen in the 
state have been in the Dover 
churches and they have served on the 
school board: the same is true of 
physicians and lawyers. Here, Su- 
perintendent Channing Folsom made 
a reputation far beyond the borders 
of the state. 

To-day it is one of the prominent 
manufactvring cities, which accounts 
for the greatly increased number of 
pupils in the schools and the enlarge- 
ment of the school system. Superin- 
tendent A. H. Keves has an entirely 
different set of problems from those 
of fifteen years ago, and he faces 
them squarely. He announces that 
the mission of the school and the 
purpose of teaching is to produce re- 
sults that signify character and in- 
tellectual power. He champions the 
greatest freedom on the part of thea 
teacher as to her method of atlaining 
the results. He insists, primarily, 
that each teacher advance her pupils 
a given amount each year as meas- 
ured by usable knowledge. I know 
of no one who is making a2 more 
earnest study of what is safe and 
wise to expect of each teacher in 
every grade. 

Mr. Keyes believes that the Ameri- 
can people are demanding of our 
schools that we graduate our pupils 
not with glibness of tongue and _ su- 
perficial displav of their education, 
but with sound knowledge and the 
power to use it in business life. This 
characteristic joined with honesty 
and integrity is what the people 
want. 

HARTFORD, CT. 


No citv in the United States is so 
unusual in its administrative organi- 
zation as is Hartford. There are four 
sections of the city, with four men— 
Ames, Keyes, Twitchell, and Call—- 
each a professional superintendent 
as independent as any city superin- 
tendent, consulting merely his small 
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local board in the choice of teachers, 


fixing their salaries, buying text- 
books and supplies, levying taxes, 
locating and building schoolhouses, 


and making the enumeration just as 
do the superintendent and school 
board in anv city. 

In the southern district there. are 
7.500 school children and 133 tea_hers, 
which equal the cond:tions in a good- 
sized city, The salary is abcut $4 005. 
There is also in the city, as a whole, 
a board of school visitors, which ap- 
points the truant officers, ‘runs _ the 
evening schools, and the manual 
training work, receives the census r- 
port, fixes the school calendar, and 
approves the text-books, the course of 
study, and schoolhouse plans. The 
executive officer of the school visitors 
is styled the superintendent of 
schools and draws 2 small salary for 
uttending to the duties cf the office. 
This is always composed of emi- 
nently worthy and dignified men and 
the superintendent has usually been, 
as in the case of Thomas Weaver, 
a man of whom the city is justly 
proud, but the superintendent is 
never a working school man and has 
no professional responsibilities. 

Strange as this system: may seem 
to outsiders, it is eminently satisfac- 
tory to ali concerned. The supervis- 
ing principal and the local board are 
relieved of much detail that would be 
annoying, and the school visitors’ 
duties are so definite as to be agree- 
able and not sufficiently nume-:ous to 
be burdensome. 

Hartford has always had good 
schools; has always had educational 
distinction. For most of the nine- 
teenth century it was the home of 
Henry Barnard. which was gory 
enough for one city. It has also al- 
ways heen the residence of some emi- 
nent citizens of national reputation. 
Here have lived Noah Porter, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twa‘n, 
and other noted men and women, and 
these distinguished persons have al- 
ways taken great interest in educa- 
tion. 

KEENE, N. H. 


Superintendent George A. Keith 
has been in ecffice here only since the 
opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember and has come with no flourish 
of trumpets. His previous record, 
however, is ample guarantee of his 
success through sane methods, and 
the Keene teachers and public are 
giving him a hearty welcome. His 
motto has always been: “Be practical 
everv hour of every day.’”” He keeps 
the child in view in all his plans, in- 
sists that the teachers shall magnify 
the importance of choosing all meth- 
ods and devices with a purpose to 
toake everything in school life inter- 
esting and stimulating, while tha 
children are led to think, believe, and 
feel that all school work is really 
practical. He insists that the 
teachers shall especially strive for 
better results, in quantity and qual- 
itv, in mathematics, emphasizing at 
every point the effect of the work 
upon mental vigor and alertness, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Manchester, the largest city in 
New Hampshire and one of the most 
important manufacturing of 
New England, has as her superin- 
tendent Charles W. Bickfcrd, for 
many years head cf one of the prin- 
cipal grammar schools. 

Superintendent Bickford stands for 
a richer course of study—not more 
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subjects, but a richer product from 
those now taught; for the intelligent 
application of the course io the 
school; rational instruction fitted to 
the capacities and experiences of the 
children; opportunity to advance 
through the grades as fast us accom- 
plishment will warrant; extension of 
manual training to equal the time de- 
voted to book-muscle training being 
the rational basis for mental power. 
NEW BRITAIN, CT. 

This city has always been one of 
the foremost in education in the 
state. No one man has ever contrib- 
nted more to the educational zeal 
of a community, probably, than did 
Elihu Burritt. the learned  black- 
smith. Here was the first, and for a 
third of a century the only state nor- 
mal! school. Here Dr. John D. Phil- 
brick, Boston’s eminent superintend- 
ent, made his early reputation; hee 
Colonel Homer B. Sprague, for many 
years Boston’s eminent normal school 
principal, won his early professonal 
laurels. In many weys this city has 
emphasized its educational eminence, 
Indeetl from the time when Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard aroused 
New England, New Britain has never 
been out of prominence. 

The city has always been supposed 
to be a typical New Eng’and citizen’s 
eity, hence the surprise to find that 
the most cosmopolitan school in the 
United States. so far as is known, is 
that named for Elihu Burritt,—the 
Burritt over which M. C. Drisco pre- 
sides. 

There are 226 Hebrews, seventy- 
two Swedes, sixty-seven of American 
born parentage, sixty-seven Germans, 
thirty-three Polish, twenty-nine 
Lithuanians, twenty-four Irish, six- 
teen Italians, fifteen English, eight 
Armenians, five Frerch, five Rus- 
sians, three Indians, three Canad‘ans, 
three Scotch, three Svrians, two Aus- 
tralians, two Lapps, two Greeks, two 


Siberians. two Swiss, two  Irish- 
Americans, four Scotch-Americens, 
two German-Irish, two Ita'ian- 


Americans, one each, Austrian, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, Roumanian, Slav. Span- 
ish, Turk. Irish-English, Lithuanian- 
Hebrew, Irish-French, German-He- 
brew, Scotch-Swedish, Enlish- 
French, German-American, Scotch- 
Irish, Here are twenty-erght distinct 
mationalities and twelve combina- 
tions, in all forty as against twonty- 
two in Public School 29, New York 
city. 

Of 122 teachers in New Britain 
there are eighty-six high and normal 
graduates, and thirty-two with col- 
lege training, which is a netoble rec- 
ord for a small manufacturing city. 

G. A. Stuart, superintend- 
ent, has had an exceptionally long 
service in this city and under him the 
greatest strides have been made in 
the public schools. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Newport has always been in the 
lime light, educationally, accord'ng 
to the language of the day. In the 
days of George A. Littlefield it 
hecame widely known, and under Mr. 
Baker and Uerhert W. Lull it has 
certainly lost none of its prestige. 
Mr. Lull has been uniformly succe:s- 
ful in magnifving education where- 
ever he has been. In Milford and in 
Quincey as high school principal he 
gave his schools high rank for sch>l- 
arship and for effect unon the char- 
acter and purpose of his students. 
At Quincy he was promoted to the 


{Continued on page 692.) 
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We are Constantly Bringing Out 


NEW IDEAS AS REGARDS THE CARE OF TEXT-BOOKS 


And of 


GREAT BENEFIT TO THE PUPILS 


GREAT HELP TO THE TEACHERS 


GREAT SAVING TO THE TAXPAYERS 


Have You Tried Our Plan of Appointing 2 or 3 Pupils in Each Room As 


Room Labrarians? 


Prominent Educators Speak Highly of the Plan 


No Expense Involved Whatever to Adopt the Plan 
Gladly Explained to Any Superintendent, Principal, or Teacher 


Indestructible 


Waterproof, Germproof 
Unfinished Leatherette 


REMEMBER! Every Book NOT PROTECTED by a 
HOLDEN Adjustable, 


BOOK COVER 


Decreases in Value 3 percent. Every [Month of School Use! 


All Annoyance, Inconvenience, and Loss of Time 


So Well Known to Every Teacher 


Is Overcome by Having a Box of Holden’s Self Binders 


And an Envelope of Holden’s Transparent Paper 
On E:very Veacnher’s Desk 
So That Broken or Weakened Bindings Loosened or Torn Leaves 


Can Be REPAIRED INSTANTLY — As Soon as the Damage Occurs 
TWENTY TIMES THEIR COST IS SAVED! 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, P es’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, sec’s. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Greatest Dictionary Family in the World 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


92,000 to 267,000 More Vocabulary Terms than in Any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 257 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


317,000 Vocabulary Terms. 


Features. 24 Superb Colored Plates. 


Wilkinson, Ph. D., United States Patent Office. 


D., Oxford University. 


125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 


Cost over $1,100,000. 


Appendix of 535,000 Facts. 
‘‘The most perfect dictionary ever made.’’— A. G. 
‘* Certain to supersede all other dictionaries.” —A. H. Sayce, LL. 
Itandsome Prospectus free if you mention this advertisement. 


Many Exclusive 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagznalls 
Standard Dictionary 

Designed to meet the most exacting requirements 
of the modern academic dictionary. 62,24 terms, 
besides 1.2z5 illustrations, 8,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, full etymologies, use of prepositions 
indicated, etc. With complete index. 

Richard M. Jones, LL. D., Head Master Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadelphia : ‘* There 
is no academic dictionary published in this country 
that approaches it.”’ 


Large 8vo, 923 pp., cloth, leather back, 
$2.50. 


Full leather, $4.00. 


Thumb index, 50 
cents extra. 


Grammar-School 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 

This is the latest and most perfect intermediate 
school dictionary in the English language. It 
gives the orthography, pronunciation, meaning 
and etymology of 38, words and phrases. 
There are 800 pictorial illustrations. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, ex- President of the 
Society of American Authors: “‘ I deem it superior 
to any similar volume.” 


W. H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “‘ A book of great 
and permanent value.” 

8vo, cloth. 541 pp. Price. $1.00. 
Thumb index, 35 cents extra. 


The Concise 
Standard Dictionary 


A bridged from the Funk & Wagnails 
Standard Dictionary. 
An ideal concise dictionary for school or handy 
desk use. It contains the orthography, pronun- 


ciation and meaning of about 28, words. There 
are 500 pictorial illustrations. 


J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘“‘ The Concise Stand- 
ard Dictionary is superior in words and definitions.” 


N. E. Richards, Superintendent of Schools, 


Saginaw, Mich.: “It is a great book for the 
schools of this country.” 


16mo, cloth. 482 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Thumb index, 35 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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BOOK TABLE. 


STCRIES FROM WAGNER. By J. 
Walker McSpadden. author o* ‘‘Sto- 


ries of Robin Hood.” Children’s 
Favorite Classics. New Yerk: 
Thomas Y.. Crowell. Illustrated 


244 pages, Price, €0 cents. 

The author takes the legends and 
dramas which form the bass of Waz- 
mer’s powerful operas, and weaves 
each into a direct story, The methcd 


STORIES FROM 


J. WALKER MS§ PADDEN 
| 


NEW YORK 

THOMAS CROWELLG © 

PUBLISHERS 


is the same which proved so success- 
ful in his “Robin Hood,” a simple re- 
telling of old tales which maintain a 
perennial charm for young aud old 
alike. The Ring Cycle, which op ns 
the series, is told in four chapters, 
and the long gaps which come be- 
tween the librettos of the operas are 
filled with easy-flowing, cont’nuous 
narrative. The work thus serves an- 
other purpose beside that of enter- 
tainment; it gives a thorough-go'ng 
view of all the opera stories, in their 
just relation to each other. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Herry Gannett of the United 
States Geological Survey, Carl L. 
Garrison, and Edwin J. Houston, 
Ph. D. New York, Cincinnati, ard 
Chicago: American Book Comryany. 
Cloth. 450 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

There is no demand now made upon 
the schoois more definite or em- 
phatic than that for an adequate study 
of commercial geography with the 
complete and authentic aid of a class 
book; the book must be prepared by 
a master: the information must be 
the latest attainable; it must be emi- 
nently trustworthy, and must com- 
bine the elements of the text-book 
and the reference book. Such a work 
must appreciate the imrortance of 
perspective or relative values, and 
must give the charm of personality, 
or ardent appreciation of the impor- 
tance of each phase of the subject. 
All of these desirable elements ar? 
admirably embodied in Gannett, Gar- 
rison, and Houston’s work. It is de- 
signed for high school and col’e’e 
classes and is sufficiently schclarly for 
work for a degree in college, as well 
as for preparation for college. It is 
the combined work of Henry Gen- 


nett, geographer of the Un'ted 
States Geological Survey and the 
Twelfth Census; Carl L. Garrison, 


principal of the Morzan school, 
Washington, D. C.: and Edwin J. 
Houston. A. M., Ph. D. (Princeton), 
emeritus professor of physical geog- 
raphy and physies, Central High 
school, Philadelphia. The informa- 
tion is vast, touching unon all impor- 
tant commercial conditions, commer- 
cial products, and commercial coun- 
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tries, but the amount of matter sig- 
nifies much less than the artistic 
presentation thereof: for the making 
fa deep and abiding impress‘on. 
The figures are so given as not to be 
burdensome; the statistics are for 
effect and not for show. 

Of course the latest statistical data 
have heen used and the present con- 
dition of the world’s commerce is 
earefully portrayed. 

There are five tables: Areas and 
population of the various coun'‘rics; 
foreign commerce, both imports and 
exports, and railroad mileage of the 
various countries: the annual produc- 
Lion of the United States, viewed wi h 
regard to both quantity and value of 
the chief products; values of fore'gn 
coins in United States money; and 
foreign weights and measures com- 
pared with the United States equiva- 
lents. 

Among the useful and _ striking 
features of the book are the very nu- 
merous maps and graphic percentage 
diagrams, from which, because of 
their clearness and simplicity, defi- 
nite information can be acquired at a 
elance, 


EASY MATHEMATICS — CHIEFLY 
ARITHMETIC. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F. R. S., Principal of Univer- 
sity of Birmingham (Eng.). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 436 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This volume is by an eminent Fng- 
lish educationalist, who writes it not 
in the line of a separate treatment of 
any one branch of mathematics so 
much as to say something of lively in- 
terest and practical value about mathe- 
matics in many of its numerous fea- 
tures, giving however a little more con- 
sideration to arithmetic than to other 
themes. Mathematics, in this author’s 
way of thinking, is much broader in its 
relation to active life than is usually 
suggested by the mechanical methods 
by which it is presented. And he 
aims at the enlargement of its scope, 
so as to make the study more interest- 
ing to teacher and pupil alike. It is 
specially designed to assist teachers in 
the matter of presentation so as to be 
helpful in turn to the scholar. And in 
this it would seem as if the author has 
hit the mark. We recommend his 
treatise as aunique and helpful work, 


THE BASIS OF PRACTICAL. 
TEACHING. By E'mer Furtt 
Bryan, president of Franktin Col 
lege. New York, Poston, and Chi- 
cazo: Silver, Burdett & Co. 190 pp. 
Cloth. 

There is a temptation to exclaim, 
‘Hold, enough!” when the new booxs 
on the theory and art of teaching 
continue to appear, nevertheless here 
is a book that one can but welcome. 
Mr. Rrvan takes the young teachers, 
the troubled teacher, into his confi- 
dence at the start by being wholly 
untechnical, eminertly practical and 
in no sense dozmatic. Hesucceeds in 
presenting briefly and in popular 
form, without sacrificing dignty or 
vigor, whatever of psychology and 
scientific and philosophical pedagogy 
teachers really neod. 

The book is clear-cut, logical, and 
progressive. Each chapter con'‘ains 
a fund of information suggestive'y 
put. The reader’s attenticn igs en- 
gaged at every sentence by seme new 
thought or by some old thought put 
in so new and striking a way as to 
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bring to mind for the first time in the 
reader’s experience its fu.l signifi- 
eance. 

So successfully has the author ec2r- 
ried out his plan to complete each 
subject in its given chapter that the 
reader can open to any topic on whici 
he seeks information, and read the 
ehapter on that topic, independently 
of the rest of the book. It is more 
the way he says it than what he says 
that makes the author’s essays fu 1 of 
interest. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 
LAW. By Ernest W. Huffeutt, dean 
of the College of Law, Cornell 
University. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Semi-fie ib’e 


clots, 829 pp. List price, $1.00: 
mailing price, $1.10. 
Students of industrial and com- 


mercial geography as wel as cf eco- 
nomics business courses need nothing 
else quite so much as they need to 
know specifically where law begins 
rnd sentiment and prejudice leave off, 
Tt is high art to know how to se’ect 
just what the students need and how 
to teach that much so that it wil be 
of most value to them. Professor 
Huffecut has accomplished both feats 
surprisinely well. 

His book presents the leading prin- 
ciples of business law together with 
simple, concrete examples and prob- 
lems showing the principles in their 
application to commercial trans- 
actions, Abstract discussion and 
technical terminology have ben re- 
duced to a minimum so that the es- 
sentials are easily grasped by those 
not trained to the techniane of the 
subject. A large number of forms, 
many of them in facsimile, have been 
introduced, and the methods and pur- 
poses of formal documents are dis- 
cussed and explained. The work not 
only deals with mercantile and com- 
mercial law, but also discus es the 
iaW pertaining to general industrial 
conditions, including the relat'on of 
eniployer and of employee. The eim 
has been to state as clearly and co:- 
cisely as possible the law governing 
the chief industrial and commer:ial 
transactions of our day. 


WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL 
ORATION, and WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWFLL ADDRESS. Edited 
and annotated bv A. J. George, A. 
M., Newton (Mass.) High school. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Flexible 
cloth. 61 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

A choice little volume with ex- 
amples of oratory and composition of 
two illustrious Americans. And 
what better examples could be gse- 
lected than those which we find in 
company in this work? The au- 
thor gives us an introduction that is 
made up of estimates of Webster and 
Washington by eminent writers, and 
adds to the text such annotations as 
he deems proper. 


THE LOST EXPEDITION. By W. 
Bert Foster. Illustratel by Clare 
Victor Dwiggins. Ph ladelphia. 
Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. 
282 pp. 

This is an interesting and exciting 
hoys’ story, full of information re- 
garding life cn the Pacific and the 
mining life of Alaska and among 
the beasts of the northern Sierras. 
It is filled with tragedies narrowly 
escaped. 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKS for the HOLIDAYS 


Burges Johnson’s MacDonald Oxley’s 
RHYMES OF LITTLE BOYS THE FAMILY ON WHEELS 
**Shows that rare knowlege of real boys. . . . Not even | * Youngsters of both sexes will follow the fortunes of the 


Eugene Field himself has done this difficult thing much 


‘Family on Wheels’ with keen interest, for their story is 
better.’’ — Living Age. 


totally out of the usual order.’’— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Edwin L. Sabin’s 
BEAUFORT CHUMS 


‘‘Not every man who writes for boys knows 
just what will catch them, but Edwin L. Sabin, 
in ‘Beaufort Chums,’ has given us a boy 
catcher.”’— Epworth Herald. 


Illustrated, $1.00. 
J. Walker McSpadden’s 
STORIES FROM WAGNER 


** An excellent compilation for young students 
of music or myth. . . . Worth the attention 
of older readers, as are all really good young 
books.’’ — New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated, 60 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A BRIDE __ F. Jameson Rowbotham’s 
“ Reveals a wealth of tender sentiment that reminds one of | 
James Lane Allen’s ‘ Kentucky Cardinal.’ It is a book that | ™ STORIES FROM PLUTARCH 
warms the heart ” — Pittsburgh Gazette. Will prove an excellent introduction, and send many 


| boys to reading the famous ‘ Lives’ for themselves.’’ — Chi- 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. | eago Inter-Ocean. 


1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Sarah K. Bolton’s 
FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 


“A handsomely printed volume with 24 full- 
page photo engravings, making a group of bi- 
ographies of the New England school. .. . 
Fresh, real sketches.’’ — Denver Republican. 


Cloth $2.00; leather $3.00. 


Oliver Huckel’s 
LOHENGRIN 


** Has even more of the charm and literary ex- 
cellence which made his previous poem, ‘ Parsi- 
fal,’ so desirable.’ — Syracuse Herald. 


75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


Illustrated, 60 cents. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., - - - - 426-8 West Broadway, New York 


Dodge’s Geographical Series 


By RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Dodge’s Two-Book Series of Geography Dodge's Geography by Grades 
DopGE’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY .. . $ .65 Book One. HOME GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD 
Central Thought: The relation of the individual 
NENTS. 


: pupil to all parts of bis country, showing the in- 

Special Method: Causal Relations, treated by zn- terdependence of people commercially and in- 
duction. Reasoning from consequences to causes. dustrially. 

Part WORLD RELATIONS. 

Central Thought: The relation of the individual 
pupil to the world as a whole, showing the in- 


DopGeE’s ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY .. . $1.20 
Part 7. — THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Part I7.— COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE tes gn of nations commercially and in- 
CONTINENTS. dustrially. 
Special Method: Causal Relations, treated by de- Book Two. ELEMENTS oF CONTINENTAL 
duction. Reasoning from causes to consequences. 
Special emphasis on the lives and occupations of 
GENERAL CRITICS FOR BOTH SERIES people. 
‘J. PAUL GOODE, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Geography, 
the University of Chicago, and ELLEN C. SEMPLE, author of Book Three. PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY 


American History and [ts Geographic Conditions,’’ Louisville, Ky. 
SPECIAL CRITICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRA- 
PHY AND BOOKS I. AND Il. BY GRADES 
AMY SCHUSSLER, Principal of Speyer School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, and ANNA F. STONE, Principal of Grammar Book Four COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF 

School No. 1o, Binghamton, N. Y. z 


Central Thought: Commerce and industry as well 

PHY AND BOOKS III AND IV. BY GRADES as political divisons the outgrowth of physical 
ELIZABETH SMITH, WDepartment of Geography, the Chicago 
Normal School, and CAROLINE W. HOTCHKISS, Seventh conditions, the reasons therefor, and the various 
‘ Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York. countries compared on these and other points. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


AND NorTa AMSEICA. . 
Central Thought: The dependence of life and in- 
dustry on the physical environment. 


SPECIAL CRITICS FOR THE ADVANCED GEOGRA- 


Chicago 


New York 
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UST PUBLISHED - - An Algebra for Grammar Schools, 


by CHARLES A. HOBBS, Author of Hobbs’ Geometry and 
Hobbs’ Arithmetic. 

Price, 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 

PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York 


Increase the interest in the opening exercises of your school by using 


SCHOOL PRAISE AND SONG 
the best compilation of music and responsive readings now before 
the public for use in Colleges, Normals, and High Schools. 
The following is a partial list of schools which have adopted it: 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
State University, North Dakota. 
James Milliken University, Decatur, Ill. 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Emporia, Kansas; Mansfield, Pa.; Alva, Okla.; Farmington, 
Me.; Edmond, Okla. ; Edinboro, Pa.; Hays City, Kans. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Iola, Kans.; Ponca City, Okla.; Fredonia, Kans. ; Lawrence, 
Kans.; Sedalia, Mo.; Mason City, Ill.; Cherryvale, Kans.; Farm- 
ington, N. M.; Chanute, Kans.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Emporia, 
Kans.: Media, Pa.; Hoiton, Kans.; North Baltimore, Ohio; Salina, 
Kans. ; Redwood Falls, Minn. ; Norton, Kans.; Fayette, lowa; West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Hiawatha, Kans.; Walnut Grove, Minn. 
Single copy, postage paid, $ .45 Per hundred, not prepaid, $35.00 
Upon receipt of price, the book will be sent for examination, and if 
not found satisfactory and is returned in good condition, the money, 
less postage, will be refunded. 


CHARLES A. BOYLE, Publisher, Emporia, Kansas 


__ Visit New York for the Holidays 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
At the Magnificent 


ayatel 


BROADWAY AT 54th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


The most luxuriously appointed hotel in New York. 
Its furnishings are rare, rich and in good taste. The 
highly polished floors throughout the entire house are 
covered with handsome oriental rugs. Tiled bath- 
rooms ventilating into the open air a feature. Tele- 
phone in every suite. : 

This hotel offers to permanent and transient guests 
superior, accommodations, service, etc., at tempting 
rates. nspection of this beautiful establishment 
invited. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading pbysicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pr 7 56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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superintendency from the high 
school, not because he sought the 
promotion but because the committee 
had absolute confidence in him. H's 
success was all that they anticipate} 
and he yielded to a louder eall to 
Newport, much to their regret. Hs 
is, perhaps, as original as any eduza- 
tional leader in New England. Ha 
is always good natured and yet is al- 
ways on the firing line. He ean 
make as brave a dash at the enemy 
as any man in the line and yet ha 


smiles the most serenely when he ‘s. 


most aggressive. He never heralds a 
triumph, never claims a_ victory, 
never humiliates the defeated, bt 
gives them all-possible comfort by 
making every success appear to bo- 
long to others. He always urges 
upon the teachers by definite and 
continuous effort to have the pup ls 
work accurately the fundamentals in 
arithmetic. By a very liberal supply 
of the best reading material for 
school and home use he seeks to 
create a love for reading and an abil- 
ity to gather knowledge frcm bro-s 
By competent supervision in physical 
training, music, and drawing he is 
developing the whole child and adds 
profit and pleasure to his life. He 
has secured an industrial plant so 
complete that it would be a credit to 
a city of twice the size of Newport 
and he uses it to make a positive a4- 
dition to the ordinary training of the 
schools, 

By carefully selected pictures, 
busts, bas reliefs, ete., in every 
school building he ‘s teach'ng the pu- 
pils what real art is, is creating a 
love for it, and is exerting a refining 
influence through it. He nends every 
effort to the accenting of the good, 
both by precept and example, so as 
to build character through teachers, 
curriculum, and by every cther school 
activity and influence. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

The metropolis of the Pine Tree 
state has always been closely allied 
with southern New England in her 
educational interests. It was heie 
that Dr. A. P. Stone, long one of the 
Massachusetts educational leade s, 
made his reputation; here Thomas 
Nash, widely known and admired, 
was for a long time superintendent, 
and here O. M. Lord, whose acci- 
dental death a few months ago sad- 
dened all, was in the prime of life and 
at the height of his intluence. Mr. 
Lord’s successor, W. H. Brownson, is 
taking up the work in a progres:iva 
spirit, giving every assurance of 
maintaining, even enhancing the 
reputation of the city, educationally. 
This has never been a _ fad-infested 
city, no more has it been slow to 
adopt new methods and devices when 
they promised to be valuable. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


The promotion of Hon. H. O. Mor- 
rison to the state superintendency 
was largelv due to the notable suc- 
cess he had in this city, where hs 
was superintendent for several vears. 
Ernest L. Silver. who succeeded him, 
is one of the yourgest men at the 
head of a school system in New Eng- 
land. Although nct yet thirty years 
of age he had made a reputation as 
cuperintendent in Rochester, N. H., 


that had attracted attent‘on in other: 


states before he succeeded Mr. Mor- 
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SUPERVISORS OR 
SPECIAL TEACHERS 


A Special Teacher to successfully carry 
on her work must have Special Training. 
The only School in the country devoted 
exclusively to the subjects of Music, Drawing, 
Physical Training, Penmanship, Domestic 
Science and Art, and Manual Training, as 
taught in Public and Normal Schools, is the 


claim of this School. 


Superintendents desiring a teacher who 
can handle one or more of these subjects, or 
students wishing to take up this line of work, 
address the Secretary for catalogue and full 


information. 


THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
552 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, 
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- MICH. 


FROM 


END to END 


EBERHARD FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 
ARE THOROUGHLY GOOD 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
THERE 


THE 
DRAWING PURPOSES, 
TAINS A 
QUALITY EVENLY AND COR- 
RECTLY GRADED 


TO TEACHERS SAMPLES WILL BE 


FABER 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


ARE NONE BETTER 


“UNIVERSITY” IS 
EXCELLENT PENCIL FOR 
IT CON- 

RARE 


LEAD OF 


SENT WITHOUT CHARGE 


NEW YORK 


rison. He is a native of Salem, N. 
H., a graduate of Pinkerton Academy 
and Dartmouth College (9%), He 
has taught several grammar and high 
schools. Despite the fact that he is 
but six years out of college he is 
president of the State Association 
and of the New Hampshire School- 
masters’ Club. 

Pertsmouth has had an exceptional 
educational awakening during the 
past five vears, the curriculum has 
been modernized, the school bu ldings 
greatly improved, the equipment 
brought up to date, and salaries 
raised. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Providence is the second largest 
New England city by the census and 
commercially. Within thirty miles 
of Providence there are more textile 
mills and more spindles than in any 
other equal area in the New World. 
Within fifty miles there are nearly 
2,000,000 people, From every stand- 
point the city is admirably and for- 
tunately located. Educationally it is 
equally attractive. Brown Univer- 
sity, over which Dr. W. H. P. Faunce 
presides, is one of the leading de- 
nominational institutions of learning 
in the United States, while the State 
Normal school, Charles S. Chapin, 
principal, pays: the highest salary and 
has no superior professionally. The 
city schools have had but three offi- 
cial leaders in half a century. Su- 
perintendent Leach’s service was the 
longest New England ever 
known. Superintendent H. S. Tar- 
bell’s was one of the brilliant super- 
vising records and Superintendent 
Walter H, Small is making good 
in the noblest way. Few cities in the 
country have been so fortunate in the 


principals, individually and  collec- 
tively, as has Providence, The latest 
school code is as near the ideal of 
educational and civic reformers as 
anything now known. This, taken 
in connection with the curriculum of 
the superintendent, makes a notable 
condition of affairs. The most im- 
portant element of reform from any 
standpoint is the following combina- 
tion of efforts to reach the unfortu- 
nate and unruly children: Twenty 
ungraded rooms for 500 slow children 
or foreign children teo large for pri- 
mary grades; seven elementary 
schools with seventeen teachers for 
275 pupils unruly and disturbing to 
the regular schools; three schcols 
for forty-five mentally deficient chil- 
dren. The fcundation of all the work 
is the individual not system, 

In the past twenty-five years the 
population has increased 87%; school 
census, 96%; school attendance, 13) 
%. Another series of noble features 
of the educational life are these:-— 

The city also stands for tenure of 
office for superintendent and teachers, 
together with some other employees. 

The salary raise of $84,050 is now 
in force, a raise of about 11%. 

Providence is one large city with 


schoolrooms always equal to the 
school needs. The scholastic and 
professional preparation of the 


teachers is wholly beyond the usual. 
Teachers to be eligible must have 
graduated from the normal school, 
must have had one half year of train- 
ing in the state training schcol and 
then must come into the city train- 
ing schools for an additional half 
year. In connection with Brown 
University they train six graduate 
students yearly in the high schools 


while they are working for their A. 
M. degree, and five in the grammar 
schools. 


WATERVILLE, MBE. 


Waterville is one of the delightful 
academy and college cities of Maine, 
with a school sentiment permeating 
the community. Its superintendents 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


@ DICTIONARY 


e. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 


Date and Authoritative. No other gift will 
so often be a reminder of the giver. 2380 
pages, 5000 illustrations. Recently enlarged 
with 25,000 new words, a new Gazetteer, 
and new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
W.T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., U.S. Com. of Ed’n. 
Grand Prize, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 p:ges and 1400 illustrations 
Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


© 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 
James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
n 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write force ircular and blank to- day. 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


AGENC 


DUCATORS’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 


XC HAN G E In Demand Every 


M.C.A. Bidg Week of the ) ear 
Portland, Me. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 120 oyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE 


Teachers 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


** Ohio Examinations and Answers ”’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printe .d pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 
questions used in Ohio the past year and the comple te and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for bofh Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as mé any answers, cove ring the sixteen ex: aminations, withe omple te topli- 
eal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $i. 10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription 
to Tun Ouro TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishe d weekly at 31.00 a year. The Ex: mination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 


Educational Institutions 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


have always been scholarly men and 
the standards in school work ara 
high. Dennis E. Bowman, the 
present oificial leader, has well de 
fined ideas. 

He looks to the personality of the 
teachers. He says, “Nine-tenths of 
all the elements of success in teach- 
ing are the personal qualities of the 
teachers. Given a teacher, and you 
may have a good school by the road- 
side, but. without the teacher the 
most expensive equipment and new- 
est paraphernalia, with inapt persons 
in the classroom, cannot produce a 
goed school.” For this reason he 
gives the utmost freedom to the 
methods of the individual teacher, 
and reduces the study of systems, re- 
striction of ways and means, to the 
minimum. It is not a question of 
means with him, but a question of 
results. The city is very liberal in 
providing school facilities. The per- 
sonality of the teacher is at a _ pre- 
mium in Waterville. 


> 


Eberhard Faher, the wellknown 
pencil manufacturer, has been devot- 
ing considerable time to the improve- 
ment of pencils for school use, giving 
particular attention to those for 
drawing purposes. Among their many 
well-known brands are the Mongol, 
made in twelve grades. the Black 
Knight, containing a thick lead of su- 
perb quality, and their University, 
Which, although a lower-priced pen- 
cil than the others, contains a lead 
of remarkably fine grade, produced in 
five degrees. 

These goods are pretty well known 
throughout the country and particu- 
larly in the New England schools, 
This firm would be pleased to corre- 
spond with any teacher or school of- 
ficial interested in school pencils, and 
is ready to submit samples gratis to 
those having interest in such goods, 

“De man that thinks he knows it 
oll,’ said Uncle Eben; “is kep’ busy 
wonderin’ how so many foolish peo- 
ple kin prosper.’’—-Washington Star. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
‘or both sexes. For $ atalogues address 
the Principal, . P. BECKWITH. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service | soi, 


8s. For both sexes. For e rats Llogues 
| address the Principal, A.G. Boypen, A. M. 


BETWEEN 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircurnurRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addre ss 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO entaloges 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Franc ram, Mase. 


or women only Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


AND ALL POINTS 


Price-List, 


PU BLISHING}% 


"$27. 29 West 234 St. 


COMPANYS New York. 


i 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


N. E. Dept. 120 St., Boom 411 


BOSTON, MASS 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 
SCHOOL BOOK 


Publishers 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Secondary Schools 
By Maurice Sreprins, A. 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
Profitably e: uployed in the st uy of Astronomy, 
Phys.cal and Commercial Geography, Beery, 
Science, Art and other branches. Every schoo 
should have one. lllustrated catalogue sree. 

McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ENEELY &CO.RBEILS 
Me 
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Not Scraps and 
Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or 
extracts, but complete articles, re- 
produced without change from the 
leading English quarterlies, month- 
lies, and weeklies, by the ablest 
writers, on the most timely and 
important subjects, go to the 
making of 


The Living Age 


A 64-page weekly magazine, pub- 
lished at Boston without missing 
More 
Sub- 
scription, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, six 
dollars a year. 


an issue for sixty-one years. 
than 3,300 pages each year. 


Trial subscription, 
three months, thirteen numbers, 
one dollar. New subscribers, who 
subscribe now for the year 1906, 
will the 


receive free 


numbers of 1905, 


remaining | 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


It is a pleasure to comment upon 
the conservative methods employed 
by the G. & C. Merriam Company in 
the publication of the Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary. Not every 
little slang word or phrase is put into 
the hook regardless of its scholastic 
or linguistic qualities. It 1s this con- 
servatism backed by the scholarship 
of the editor-in-chief, William T. Har- 
ris, Ph.D., United States com- 
missioner of education, and hulidreds 
of others of the greatest educators of 
this and other nations which has 
made the International a standard in 
the United States supreme court and 
in all the courts of the nation, as weli 
as in colleges and public schools, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


> 


THE SKEPTIC. 

Cat an’ chickens slickin’ up, 
Geese are all a-squawkin’; 
Quail are hollerin’ ‘“More wet,” 
Corns are kind er talkin’; 
Spider strengthenin’ his web— 

Knowin’ little feller; 
Weather man predictin’ “Fair?” 
Gimme my umbreller! 
—-FEdward L. Sabin, in “In Lighter 
Vein,” in the Century. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY s:'32"s5 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa, to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandistield Mass. to Conn,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y, to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N.Y. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal N_. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.- Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. ¥. to La,—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N. ¥ to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


_ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


positions. 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 
short notice. Many of them are first-class 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Ca).,525 Stimeon Bk. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


Boston, Mass. :. 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
3 E. 14th N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. : 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Morngss, lowa. 


We have facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 20-4 Beacon St. . . . 
Agency 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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A Book that 
Every Teacher 
Will Want 
to Own 


OLD TALES 
AND 
MODERN IDEALS 


By JOHN HERBERT PHILLIPS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Birmingham, Alabama 


‘*It is the sort of book to keep on the desk 
or in one’s room, to be picked up, now and 
then, when courage is ebbing or there is need 
ef getting away from the humdrum thoughts 
of everyday life. Too much cannot be said 
in favor of Mr. Phillips’ talks; they are 


splendid.’’— The School Journal, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


A NECESSITY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Lippincott’s 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World, Edited by 
Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin 


Containing references to over 100,000 places — 
their population, location, and industries compiled 
from the latest census returns from all countries, 
and other official data. 


AN INVALUABLE AND NECESSARY WORK 


‘*A volume remarkable for the amount of informa- 
tion which it contains, based upon official data from 
every quarter of the globe.’’— The Boston Herald. 


Over 2,000 pages. 
sia, $12.50 net. Patent index, 50 cents extra. 


ACCURATE UP-TO-DATE PRACTICAL 


Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half Rus- 


Send for Beautiful, Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, Philadelphia 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


We shall publish on December 15 


More Mother Stories 
BY 
Maud Lindsay 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 


This will be a companion book to Miss 
Lindsay’s Mother Stories, an attractive 
and popular volume. 


We Publish 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Send for Premium Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Our Boston Office is at 120 Boylston Street 
E. 0. CLARK, Manager 
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